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NEW YORK. 





BOSTON. 





PE. WNSYL VANIA. 





EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing. Ear Training and Choral 
Music. European and original methods. 
402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
_ SOLO ORGANIST. _ 

os Setaten gun Aperienn a 

: 145 East a3d Street, New York 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


Director: 
MME, MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
‘Absolute authority on French pigtion 
St. Mare Building, 494 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 

chestration and Practical a 











Author of “Analytical Harmony,” eory o' 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Knalytie™ yn: 
thetic oom “New Method of Memoriz- 


Carvel Court,” 114th Street and 
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St. Nicholas Avenue, New 


York. 
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TENOR. 


Concert aad Oretorie 
Vocal lastrection. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 








Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
Musicales — Recitals Monthly. 
Studios: 8 East 23d Street, New York. 
Rooms 5. 6 and 7. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 7054 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West s7th St., 
Piano Lessons ard the Art of Accom 
To Vocaliste— Repertoire, Style an 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York 
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Tel.: 972 Riverside. 


CARL G. SCHMIDT, 
PIANIST—ORGANIST. 


Illustrated einee ar Organ recitals. 
Organist and oirmaste 
St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church 
276 West oath Street, or Steinway Hall. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Se HOFFMANN, soprane 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
SRSTEE UN, | NEW ‘vom. 














Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 





NEW W YORK. 








LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster vuaiung. ~~ | 
ittsburg, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSOR, 
North r7th Street, Philadeiphi 
Organ ‘Playing for 











372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. | Specialy: catiee ie 
PRISCILLA WHITE, KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
VOCAL TEACHER. Wrightman CORRAL. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 1524 Chesta ut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, = CALIFORNIA. 
Tana ov Ses ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Vocal Instruction, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
199 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


jos Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio as 

Huntington Cham 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO 


Large three-manual organ in studio 
218 Tremont Street, Boston 





MME. 





cialty. 
rs. Boston. 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
30 Huntington Ave , Boston, Mass. 
MUSIC TEACHERS who have a complete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSiON June, 
July and August, 1902. Write at once for full 

particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and pene. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





Mr. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
jo and 32 Steinert Hal 
162 Boylston Street, Rabe, Mass. 





HOMER NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston 














PAUL DUFAULT, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. | 


3390 West asd St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
tudio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 








Superb Free Advantages. 


Mrs. A. M. 


Eleventh Season. 








Write or call for Circulars and Particulars. 


Special Summer Session. 


29 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


45 Lessons, $45.00. 
VIRGIL, 








Vocal Instruc- 





PIANIST. 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth. ‘Sireet, Oakland 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Direcror. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San Francisco, Car 


W. A. HOWLAND 
BARITONE 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 


Address: 


INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


81a Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 








GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital! 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 





THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 
BARITONE—SOLOIST 
Concert—Church—Opera 

go West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 





Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 


Through her unique and un 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of th« 
voice for amateurs as well as artists. 

AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


special method, 





WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation 
19 West 103d Street, New York 


HARRIETTE 


Gaby 


Concert Pianist. 
ADDRESS 
STEINWAY HALL 


or care Musicat Co 
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ALICE THURLOW, 
CONTRALTO 
Concert, Musicale, Church 


Wm. O. Wolfe, M er, 
“S East Twenty-third Street 


MISSES REYNOLDS 


VIOLIN AND 'CELLO 
Concerts and Instruction 





THE 





60 West Tenth Street, New York 
J. W PARSON PRICE 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
“T can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female 
and his style of singing, entitle him toa high rank 
among teachers.""—MANUEFL GARCIA 
W. A. WHITE, 
Ear Training ont Positive Pa 
Authorized teacher of J ‘ h’s “Ana 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


lytical Harmony” and ‘ “Synthetic Ce sunterpoint.”’ 

Certificate Teacher (A. K. Virgil) of Clavier Pian 
etho 

Harmony and Counterpoint. by Correspondence 

Clavier Piano School, 11 West 22d St 
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From June 1: BERLIN, 


KAUN, 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, FREE COMPOSITION AND e 


W., Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 


Now: MILWAUKEE, 528 Milwaukee Street. 





CLAVIER HALL, II 





A. K. VIRGIL, Direcwwr. 
S. M. Fabian, Teacher of Interpretation. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS MARCH 31. 


Cxamination and Xegistration, March 29. 
WRITE FOR WEEKLY RECITAL TICKETS. 


For further particulars address 


MANAGER CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 
it West 224 Street, 


Clavier Piano School »« School » Public Performance, 


West 22d Street. 





NEW YORK. 





















Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Master., including 
Ernest Hutchesen, 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 


J.C. Van Huisteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 
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\UR Productions of the 


present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and i 
represent” both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence . 
in Piano Manefacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- . 2 
amination of the musical 7 : 


profession and the public. 
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& SONS, 


791 Trernont Street 


™~ BOSTON. 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<-—_D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, | 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























New Yerk, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











BREITKOPF EDITION. 


An edition containing the works of all classical masters, and revised, 
fingered or arranged by the following celebrated musicians: 


VR 
- BULOW, BUSONI, DAVID, GOLDSCHMIDT, GRUTZMACHER, HENNES, 
¥ JADASSOHN, KOEHLER, KRAUSE, KUHNER, LISZT, 
REINECKE, CLARA SCHUMANN, Etc. 
Instrumental Music in 4to. Vocal Music in 8vo. (Exceptions mentioned.) 


(3 CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


BREITKOPF & HARTHEL, 


i! East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


GERARD-IHIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 











™! Amy Murray’s 


**Evenings of 
Scottish Song,’’ 


With CHARLES EDMUND WARK 
at the Piano. 











EMERSON PIANo. 


N10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, "isis" 








Weber Pianos. 


i hacead which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 
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WEBER WAREROOMS : 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Upright and Grand 


STEINER TONE Finis 


THE STEINERTONE CoO. 
WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
-—— 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 























ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 


WARY & HANCHETT === 


Summer Music, 

Piano and Normal Study. 
Recitals, Analysis, luterpretation, Technique, Classes, Lessons. 
No. 136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





POINT CHAUTAUQUA, N Y 





Address at Studio: 





Established 1862. 


Chas. F, Albert, 


Philadelphia’s Old Reliable Violin House. 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Summer address : 


Newport House, BAR HARB( mR, ME. Manufacturer and Importer of 


VIOLINS «22 STRINGS, 


205 South Ninth St. 205 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Have You SEEN THE NEw SONG, 
“BUBBLES.” 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON 
128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Singers, inciose stamp aad program for sample copy. 





W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., 











SOLO ORGANIST—RECITALS. 
Choir training, boys or mixed voices. 








29 West 20th Street, 


NEW YORK. 829-830 Carmegie Halil, NEW YORK. 





. The Chas. F. Albert Patented Triple Covered Violin 
‘ G and 'Cello G and C Strings. 


Organ, piano and har mony lessons. 
25 East.35th St., New York. 


coaching. 
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The Musical Courier will be found on sale hereafter at 
the music house of Carisch & Jianichen, in the Corso Vit 
torio Emanuele No. 2, which is near the Duomo and the 
Galleria. 

CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, / 
March 31, ‘goz § 
Duse—*‘ Francesca da Rimini.’* 


DA RIMINI,” Gabriele d’Annun 
a splendid five-act 


RANCESCA 


zio’s latest tragedy in verse 





poem of tragic doings, but with little action 

has had a first hearing in Milan at the Lirico Theatre 
Che play was produced by Signora Eleanora Duse and 
her company, receiving a cordial reception and hearty 
welcome, except as set forth further on The audiences 
were large, brilliant, exceedingly attentive and thoroughly 
interested There were five presentations ol the play at 
the Lirico, alternating with “Germania” and other operas 
it the Scala: that is to say, playing “Francesca” at the 


Lirico on the Scala off-nights. The prices for “‘Frances- 


ca,” like those at the Scala for Franchetti’s ‘““Germania”’ 
ind all other “first nights,” were enormously high for 
first and second performances, lower and regular for third 


ind reduced for the last appearances 
Se = 


When this verse tragedy of d’Annunzio was first pre 
sented to the world, in Rome at the Costanzi Theatre, the 
affair assumed the aspect of a great national event, includ 
ng among the audience present senators 


many ministers, 


ind deputies, the whole diplomatic body practically; Ris 


ori, Tommaso Salvini, Mascagni, Verga (from whose 
romance was taken the libretto of “Cavalleria Rusti 
ana’), and many other persons of note—an audience 


uch as had rarely been seen in Rome 
rhere, it was claimed, the music had unduly prolonged 
clock the 


periormance 


the first production until two o 
the 
and some cuts, too, were effected in the play 
then the play tired the public on of 


the 


in morning, 
omitted, 


But even 


which, at second was partly 


account its excessive 


length. Since then, however music, which was writ 


ten especially for this production, has been entirely sup 
pressed. 

From Rome the Eleanora Duse company, with “Fran 
cesca da Rimini,”’ d’Annunzio and 
scenery and paraphernalia, started to 
through Italy, playing at Florence, Bologna, Turin, until 
their arrival at the capital city of Lombardy. Everywhere 
the company attracted large audiences filled with curios 


the complete outfit oi 


travel northward 


ity to witness the new tragedy, and it is needless to add 
that the company played to paying houses 

At Milan the Lirico Theatre was crowded to the doors 
by an audience eager with expectation to hear and see 
this much talked of and written about d’Annunzio play, 
‘Francesca da Rimini.”” Days before the 
every seat in the theatre had been sold 

Ihe play was produced here with no musi 
the orchestra space or enclosure being 
audience instead. The 
as the time before raising the curtain to begin the per- 
formance (half past 8), would have been suffi 
cient, however, to have included the overture and inci 


opening night 


whatever, 
occupied by the 
intermission beiween acts, as well 


easily 


dental music written for the occasion with so much care 
by Antonio Scontrino, of Florence 


es = 


After finishing the Italian tournée, Eleanora Duse and 
her company will produce “Francesca” at Vienna and 
Berlin. Later London and New York are to be visited 
by the company with this new play, for which reason I 
include here a complete list of the characters and actors 


“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” 
Tragedia in Cinque Atti in Versi di Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
Persone Decra TRAGEDIA. 
1 figli di Guido Minore da Polenta 
..--Ciro Galvani 
..Livio Pavanelli 


()stasio 
Bannino.. 





Eleonora Duse 
neve .-Angelina Pagano Civan 
Le donne di Francesca 


Francesca 
Samaritana 


Biancohore Modesta Bergonzi 
Alda Oceania Rosaspina 
Garsenda Italia Dall’Este 


Ida Campagnan 
Maria Briosch 


Altichiara 
\donella 


La schiav Guglielmina Magazzar 
I partigiani di Guide 

Ser Toldo Berardeng: Ettore Mazzant 

Aspinello Arsendi. Carlo Serbolisca 

Viviano de’ Vivii Lucio Corradini 


Bertrando Luro Luigi Chiesa 


ll balestriere Luig sergonz 
A Ravenna nelle case de: Polentan 
1 figli di Malatesta da Veruccl 
Giovanni lo Sciancato, detto (ianciott Carlo Rosaspina 
Paolo il Bello Dante Capelli 
Malatestino dal!l'occhio Emilia Varin 
| partigiani di Malatesta 
(iddo dalle Caminate Carlo Serbolisca 
Foscolo d'Ulnano Livio Pavanelli 
1! Torrigiano Lucio Corradini 
ll balestriere Luigi Chiesa 
Arcieri e balestrier: 
I mercatante Ettore Mazzanti 
Il fanticell Alaide Geri 
ll medic« Luigi Chiesa 


Antonio Galliani 
Lucio Corradini 


ll giullare 
L’astrologo.... . 

I portatori di fiaccole. 
A Rimini nelle case dei 
XIII. Secolo 


I musici 
Malatesti 


(Mala 


(Ostasio), al 


(Francesca), Emilia Varini 


(Giovanni), 


Of these, la Duse 
Rosaspina 


testino), Galvani 


achieved great personal success with the audience, while 


Capelli seemed hardly alive to his opportunities in the 


character of Paolo. In the original cast at Rome this 
part was played by Gustavo Salvini 
Duse, in her splendid gowns, rich and elegant, artistic 


in design and of poetic fancy, was more than young and 
good-looking as Francesca of Rimini—she was attractive 
and charming, intensely interesting, fascinating. Ot 


tion there is not much in this role for the great actress 


ac 


but her wonderful repose of manner, her beautiful diction, 
her subtle expression, her exquisite recital of the poetry, 
iairly mesmerizing her audience; that delightfully clear 
and distinct voice of Duse, tender and insinuating (though 
considered by some rather monotonous, pitched too con 
stantly in one key and the same tessitura); all these stood 
her in good stead and she, la Duse, if not always her 
role, was most charming, authoritative, convincing 

The character of Francesca in this d’'Annunzio tragedy 
is not a star or show part, not a role for the great actress 
to shine in—with which to dazzle her audience. And but 
for the actress’ unbounded and well-known admiration 
ior the poet and author of this play (which admiration is 
be mutual) Duse would recognize the fact, and 
probably does know it; 
yn the actor’s art of to-day would lead to the belief that 


said to 


she at least her views expressed 
she does 
The 


virtuoso 


great Duse’s follow: “I disdain to be the 
who parades his cleverness. I disdain to put 
my personal success before the work. * * * The inter 
preter of a work of art ought to-day to be a faithful col- 
laborator, attentive and transparent in his simplicity. He 
does not dream of substituting himself for the author, but 


the public the 


views 


he forces himself sincerely to transmit to 
poetic creation without deforming it.” 

hese admirably expressed views, and certainly prac- 
ticed by Duse in the case of d’Annunzio’s creations, might 
and should find echo among musical interpreters 


es & 
Act 1. of the tragedy closed with much hissing of the 
applause offered by others. The act on the stage had 
been a fiery encounter between two brothers of Fran- 


cesca, in which Ostasio deliberately stabs his defenseless 
brother to death. In the audience the scene became very 
noisy before subsiding—the off 
somewhat the stronger 

In the second 
mired, the actress, Eleanora Duse, receiving warm ap 
plause. At the end of this act again some hissing mingled 
with the applause, resulting, however, in calls with applaus« 
for d’Annunzio and the actress \t 


hissing party coming 


act Francesca’s speech was much ad- 


several points in 


these two acts there were interruptions by hissing, but 
Eleonora Duse, I think, saved the play 

Act III. is a decidedly pretty setting of Francesca’'s 
apartment. The heroine was magnificent through Duse’s 


wonderful repose. Her love scene with Paolo “‘il bello,” 
the handsome, in this act is considered great 
Duse simply mesmerized her audience; 
hardly grasping the situation, at least conveying no proof 
of it to the audience 


Francesca 
Paolo, however, 


The love duet in verse poetic was 
melodious and beautiful, rhythmic and musical in the ex- 


treme. This third act may be termed a Duse act—its end 
sealed with a_ kiss Enthusiastic applause followed 
this act, mingled with some little hissing here and 
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here, which was easily drowned in the greater enthusiasm 


of the audience. Gabriele d’Annunzio, ever ready and not 


~L = 
acknow! 


at all backward in coming forward, bowed his 
edgments in visible delight and happiness The acting 
overs were also recalled and awarded with applause 

rhe fourth act is the most intense scene and words 
the most dramatic and perfect in every respect. In it 


there are scenes between Francesca and Malatestino (the 





little mischief making brother of Francesca’s lover); 
yet greater one between Malatestino and Giovanni or 
Gianciott in which the mischief is sown, and lastly 


enters the audience is charmed by the beauti 
duet) 


cesca, in which Duse really surpassed herself 


when Paolo 


a love between him and Fran 


ful, rapturous 


scene 


This lovely 


téte-a téte is ruthlessly interrupted by the young Mala 
testino bounding into the room with his spirited charac 
teristic call rse, “al cava al cavallo! From be 
ginning to end this fourth act is most satisfying; it is 
well made, great, forceful, intensely dramatic 

Enthusiastic and ringing calls r author and artists 
with tremendous applause and loud cheers after the cur 
tain drop of this act 

Act V. brings the tragic close in which the lovers Fran 
cesca and Paolo are killed by the deceived Gianciotro 
Ihe stage setting is the same as in the third act, namely 
Francesca’s room. In this act takes place a warm love 
scene that is a scene of love forsooth; no Paolo could 
wish for a Francesca more desirous of caresses, herself 
more loving, more passionately fond, than was this Po 
lenta daughter of Rimini Kiss me on the eyes—on my 
cheeks—my mouth—my throat when suddenly there is 
heard without the stentorian voice of Gianciotto demand 
ing admittance—"Francesca, Francesca, open the door, 


The 
Gianciotto rushes madly into 


1 say! door being finally unbarred by Francesca 


the room, while Paolo, who 
ugh a trap door, being 


was about to make his escape thr 





caught or held there by his garment, returns to face his 
brother, when, without another word, Gianciotto runs his 
long sword through the body of Francesca into that of 
Paolo, and together the tw vers fall, clasped in each 
ynthers’ arms 
Curtain calls for d’Annunzio, who was very prompt to 
respond, looking a picture of beaming smiles 
Duration of the play, including intermissions, was four 
pia) & 
hours precisely 
= = 
D’Annunzio’s “Francesca da Rimini” as a play is some 


what 1 


lacking in dramatic intensity, but all were entranced 
by its exquisite verse as it fell from the lips of Duse and 
some of the others 


Ihe play is considered a m and 





sterpiece < 


yt poetry 


iterature, but is hardly likely to affect the public to a re 


turn of love for tragedy in verse 
= <= 


CONCERTS 


hree instrumental concerts at the Salone Perosi 
rhe first of these, a piano recital, was called an amorous 

mcert—"“un concerto amoroso”—being a play on the 
pianist’s name, but hardly so correct when critically con 
sidered, the pretty débutante, Signorina Ama Sofia 
\moroso, being rather too young for such warm expres 
sions at the keyboard, though she looks older than her 


seventeen summers should lead one to believe 


[he program, which follows, was long and embraced 
some nice things 
Andantino Rossi 
Preludio J. S. Bach 
Gavotta variata Handel 
Giga D. Scarlatti 
Sonata, op. 53 Beethoven 
Barcarola Rubinstein 
Allegro brios L. Romaniello 
Militar Marsch (Marcia Militaire) S« ert-Tausig 
Four Preludi Chopin 
Arabeschi Schumann 
Umoresca Juon 
Third Studio di concerto Liszt 
Tenth Rapsodia Liszt 


Her selections by Handel, Scarlatti, Romaniello, Juon 
and Liszt, in a word those affording most technical dis 


play, were rendered best by the young lady, who, by th 
way, is a pupil of Romaniello, 


After No. 3 of the program the Raff “Perpetuum Mo 


at Palermo 


bile” was interpolated as an encore. The young lady’s 
sweet face lighted up at sight of a harp figure of beautiful 
fresh flowers presented by her friends and admirers 


3 — 

The second concert was that of the Bohemian String 
Quartet, Quartetto Czeco di Praga, consisting of Car! 
Hoffmann, first violin; Josef Suk, second violin; Oscar 
Nedbal, viola, and Hans Wihan, violoncello, and which 
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ed be one of the finest string quartet concerts en- ensemble player, obliging Thomson to play louder than 
d he i some years was pleasant in order to be heard. In the Beethoven 
program embraced three admirably chosen quar- Sonata Busoni was thoroughly at home and_ played 
wl ollow splendidly, demonstrating clearly that he is an intellectual 
Quartet M p. 29 Schubert pianist of great technical ability and that the style of this 
Quartet, F Dur, op. 69 Dvorak Beethoven Sonata is to his liking and is his forte. He 
et, C Dur, op. 59 Beethoven : . . : 
q : ~ Was less happy in his Chopin selections, though making 
be allowed to refer to certain movements of some effect with the Polonaise. The Liszt studio played 
uartet as more pleasing than the rest, I should by him was the ““Mazeppa Etude,” which was brilliantly 
\ndante and the Allegro Moderato of Schubert: executed, the approval of the audience resulting in 
n Re minore (D minor), which is wierdly Busoni’s adding another Liszt number, the Campanella 
nd the Molto vivace merged into the final by way of encore. The violin sonata “La Follia” gave 
‘ a non troppo of Dvorak ; then the La minore Thomson great opportunities of displaying his vast tech 
n ) Andante con moto of Beethoven, in which the nical resources and brilliant execution, but the piece was 
pizzicati sounded not unlike a plucked cord Jess interesting than the Tartini Divertimento. Handel's 
across a tub (with apologies to the instrument's Improvvisazione proved to be the well-known Largo, 
irge and full, contrabass-like, did the instru- while the Chopin Mazurka (in G minor) as played by 
er the holiow floor, and the effects afford- the great violinist I did not like at all. Why make 
auc SOME AMUSEMERS, 38 did also the very transcriptions of Chopin's piano music, introducing all 
& ayer in his funny, club like motions over his sorts of brilliant show passages, when there is so much 
Patek pirat “ pede tuna wrest fol- original violin music to be found? 
2 umm “y re grazioso Both artists, Thomson and Busoni, were accorded a 
ganization seems perfect in all respects, their yery warm welcome. 
oscuro effects are wonderful, their ensemble inter : =e << 
ns showing clear insight and deep, musicianly 
nding, each of his own part as well as those of his At the Scala Theatre the opera season has been ex- 
paris ; tended until April 10, with six additional performances 
cree neert was certainly a musical evening to be given. Carl Maria von Weber's “Euryanthe” is 
saa = now in active preparation, the principal singers being 
St es Rosina Storchio (Enriante), Onoria Popovici (Eglan- 
tina), Emilio Cossira (Adelaro), Antonio Magini-Coletti 
: d fast oe not least, dae the concert bc gchtiotes by (Lisiarte). To be followed, as a matter of course, by a 
!homson, violinist, and Ferruccio Busoni, pianist, part of the ballet “Amor.” DetmMa HEIDE 
ted by L. Delune, accompanist, with the following 
Sonata ‘per Violino e Piano........sssccccscsoccccccsccceese Rubinstein Mrs. Fique’s Song Recital Again Postponed. 
: Signors Busoni and Thomson, Nessie HE cold which obliged Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué 
Sain Git aaas Fai sii ai to postpone her song recital has developed into a 
fth Sonata, La Follia ae Corelli:Thomson S€Vere case of bronchitis, and on advice from her physi 
Signor Thomson cian the charming singer has cancelled all of her engage- 
Do minore ..Chopin ments for the season. The recital which she was to have 
Eat NONI 6 cic sacnaancasoenies eresieacecreoueee Chopin given at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, last Monday night, has 
te “ante -- Liszt heen indefinitely postponed. June 4 Mrs Fique will sail for 
Handel Europe, accompanied by her husband, Carl Fiqué, the 
“pee apie reais 0 11% ele ea aie SUE Chopin pianist-composer. They will remain abroad four months 
nt Arte dell’Arce Tartini In the autumn some time Mrs. Fiqué hopes to give the 


Signor Thomson 
Rubinstein Sonata 


rts than as a duet; Busoni, 


4 SHERWOOD, 


} Greatest American Pianist. 


MARIE SCHUMANN, 


Violinist. 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 
The Noted 'Cellist. 


CLARA MURRAY, | 
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Vf 


E. RUSSELL SANBORN, 


Concert Organist. 


was played more like two solo 
who is really 


song recital which illness has again compelled her to post- 
Mrs. Fiqué is one of the professional pupils of 
Evans von Klenner. 


pone. 
an excellent Mme. 
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Guthrie, Okla., Leonora Jackson for 


April 2 


is trying to secure 
concert on 


[he Eurydice Chorus gave their second subscription 
concert of the present season at Philadelphia, Pa 
\pril 19. 

The second and last concert for the season was given 
by the Trebel Clef on Thursday evening, April 17, at 
Philadelphia, Pa 

\ musicale was given by the Ladies’ Choral Club, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., under the direction of Charles Andre 


Filler, early in the month. 
The May Musical Festival of the Women’s Musical So 
ciety, Watertown, N. Y. promises to eclipse anything in 


the history of the organization 
WwW. W setting 
sung for the first time by the 


*Recessional” 
Club 


Kipling’s 
Mendelssohn 
, on May 8 


Gilchrist’s to 
will be 


at their next concert at Philadelphia, Pa 


\ new music hall is to be built in Milwaukee at a cost 
of $250,000, to be used exclusively for music studios and 
concerts. The hall is to have a seating capacity of 2,500 


under the direction 
Bach B minor Mass 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia, 


of Henry Gordon Thunder, sang the 


at the Academy of Music in that city on Wednesday even 
ing, April 16 

The Ladies’ Music Club, Topeka, Kan., recently held 
an interesting meeting at the home of Mrs. John Klein- 


hans, when Prof. G. B. Penny, of Lawrence, gave a talk 
on the development of the sonata. 

The (Md.) Society 
corporated a permanent fixture. The proceeds 


to the establishment of a public 


Hagerstown Operatic will be in 


and made 


will be applied hereafter 


hospital in Hagerstown. These committees were named 
Executive, Dr. C. E. S. McKee, J. Clarence Lane and 
W. B. Littleton; opera, George \. Gardner John \ 
Garver and Alexander M. Lane; chorus, Dr. Richard 
Smith, Henry Hoizapiel, Jr., and Frank B. Stouffer; man 
agers, R. Donald McKee and Frank J. Gabriel; secretary 


>_> _+-_+-*-o 
f ELECTA GIFFORD, 
’ Soprano. 
? CARRIE BRIDEWELL, 
Contralto. 
MABELLE CRAWFORD, 
Contralto. 
GLENN HALL, 
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WILLIAM A, HOWLAND, 
Baritone, 


MABEL GENEVA SHARP, 
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and treasurer, John B. Kieffer; music, Dr. Alfred Smith, bers has greatly facilitated the rehearsing Much study Turn So tt 
J. Grason Steffey and Lyman H. Reamer. has been carried on in addition to the practice of. th eceive life met ier 
[he music rendered at the recent reception of the program numbers. Miss Helen Niebuhr, of New Yor! ranz Society ha 
Woman’s Club, Omaha, Neb., at the First Congregational wi!l be the alto soloist in the Schubert Serenade, w he 1al 1 " bee 
Church, was one of the pleasing features of the week in a never before been heard in public in that city I nat | Way sisted b 
musical way The Cecilian Quartet, composed of Mrs Schenck, violoncellist, also takes part Hayd Apoll { S. ( ff M 
Coe, Mrs. A. P. Ely, Mrs. G. I. Babcock aud Miss Helen lhe Cincinnati May Festival will be held May 14 ¢ H. G. K Mr . 
Burnham, sang. Mr. Dunn, Miss Thatcher and Mrs. 17. Theodore Thomas will be in charge. There will be The Independe ( 1d =Rapi 
Blake also took part chorus of 500 voices and an orchestra of 100, augme ’ é 
One of the features of the concert with which the Mon- to 150 in the Wagner selections. The principal chor : ows: P Mo Hu Pp c 
day Musical Club will close its season at Trenton vorks are César Franck’s “Beatitudes,” Bach's Mass ir. Dorlane I Hat 
N. J.. will be the first rendition of the new song’ B minor, and Berlioz’s “Requiem I Maud He rt 
written especially for the club by its director, Charles S Prizes to the value of $1,700 are offered by the comn At tl ert by PI n x 
Skilton, of which the words are Tennyson's “Home they tee of the Kansas Musical Jubilee to be held at Hutcl ety, Day O e Reder g | 
brought her warrior dead,” from “The Princess.” son, June 3 to 6. The contests are for solos, duets, qt Ss we \ I B. Willia M Bertha Borg 
Prompt and regular attendance on the part of the mem tets and choruses. E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, will Miss | IcGreg Walter C. I ( 
ae ne ee = = the judge in the instrumental contests; F. W. Wo i ( Mi d, | ( 
ESTABLISHED 1867. Boston, in the yocal contest B. S. Hoagland e 
tary lhe South Milwaukee (W Mu S y, re 
CHICAGO wusical COLLEGE. rhe Haydn Glee Society, of Steelton, Pa i Zz ganized, gave a neert im tf city t 7% 1 
its time of rehearsals from Sunday afternoon to Monday the direct ‘ H Our Lady |! y P 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. evening. The society has recently purchased a new pi . eing 
The Largest and Most Cc mp! I ituti of Musical ano and the executive committee is als« emp ed t big w, Mr Ew Haase J ni Je . 1 R. H 
Learning ia America. secure a charter and make the society an incorporated ! . the society a Presi D 
COLLEGE map: 202 MICHIGAN BLYD., body E. C. Ey vice-president, Dr. I. H. Fowl y 
Tho Gaast ct Sevoted euteieds © © Arrangements have bees made on a liberal and co ary ng Frick ar ure A & G d pani 
prehensive scale for the eighth annua) mu festival a Miss Harriet Peake 
Spartanburgh, S. C., to be given under the auspices of 1 The Palestrina Choir, H g. | d 
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Ihe Choral Society will sing selections from the “Mes Palestrina Choir rgal l 1899. W 
LANGUAGES. siah” and Gounod’s “Faust.” « wenty-four members. At their fi May. 190 
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HANS V' WILLIAM property opposite the Exposition Building, is now I ess Treasure 4 tet for five ve 
BERNARD LISTEMANN EB JACOBSOHN aia head ee - a 
RUDOLPH GA CHAKLES GAUTHIER culating a paper among its members with a view to get works were sung una p I 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, ( 


APRIL 5, 1902. ) 


AD it not been for the production of “Merrie 
England” at the Savoy Theatre on Wednes- 
day night the week would have been peculiar- 
y uneventful from a musical point of view. A 
new comic opera at the Savoy is, however, 

matter of interest, for we look to 

at theatre to maintain the highest form of that particu- 
ar kind of musical Our “San Toys,” our “Geishas”’ 
ind our “Girls” of various denominations are all very well 
their way, and they while away an odd evening passa- 

well, if so be that one is not in too critical a mood 

But do they really satisfy? Of course they do not. Of 

literary merit they possess not a jot or a tittle, while the 

music, though often tuneful enough, is far from musician 
ly. The Gilbert and Sullivan combination 
work which was the exact reverse of these musical come- 
dies. Gilbert is a man of great literary talent, and his 
prose and verse was like the small boy’s face, “polished 


always a 
i 


art 


ny 


old produced 


till it shone again.” Sullivan was a musician who had 
been trained in a good school, and what he did not 


know about form and orchestration was not worth know 
ing 
HS & 


When Gilbert retired we doubted 

at we should find anyone to take his place. Then Basil 
Hood, who had already given a taste of his skill in sun- 
concerts and musical plays, forward. We 
realized that the case was, after all, not as hopeless as it 
Captain Hood is hardly, perhaps, a second 
1s a very pretty wit, his work is literary 
When Sir Arthur 


irom active service 


iry came 


had seemed 
Gilbert, but he hi 


and he can turn a verse very neatly. 
Sullivan died we wondered where on earth we were to 
find a second Sullivan. Then Edward German, whose 


light music was already very well known in London, ap- 
peared and took up the work where Sullivan left off. He, 
ike Captain Hood, has many of the qualities of his pred- 
ecessor, for he is a sound musician, with a very delicate 
fancy and a capacity for writing charming 
melodies. So the Hood-German combination has now 
taken up its abode at the Savoy and from all appearances 


ind dainty 


has come to stay 


SHS = 
“Merrie England” has, indeed, all the makings of a 
very successiul light opera. It is certainly most appro 
priate for coronation year, for it deals with a thoroughly 
ypical English subject. In the management of the plot 
Captain Hood might, perhaps, have taken a hint or two 
om Gilbert rhrough all Gilbert’s operas a sufficient 
hread of plot ran to hold an audience’s attention to the 
nd of the play. The plot of “Merrie England” is a shade 
0 slight. Captain Hood presents us with a series of 
cenes, very charming scenes, it is true, but nevertheless 
they are only scenes and they are barely held together 


by the story 


he days of Queen Elizabeth. 


The idea hinges upon a court intrigue in 
Sir Walter Raleigh had been 


rting desperately with Her Most Gracious Majesty, 

ho, being always susceptible to flattery, was immensely 

pleased thereby His heart,” however, “was really 
inother’s,” that other being Mistress Bessie Throgmor- 
in, one of the Queen's ladies. Now between Lord Essex 

nd Sir Walter there is no love lost. When, therefore, 
former obtained from a reputed witch, of the name of 


ll-all-Alone, a letter which she had found in the wood 


THE MU 


a 





SICAL 


and which proved to be a billet doux from Sir Walter to 


fair Mistress Bessie, he promptly lays it before the 


Queen, who deals out capital sentences with an unsparing 
hand 


the 


ce = 


So far so good. In the second act. which takes place under 
oak, the characters extricate themselves from 
their difficulties far too easily. Essex remembers that if 
Raleigh marries Bessie he will have a very good chance 
of marrying the Queen himself, a point which he might 
have thought of before. He dupes the Queen, therefore. 
into believing that she has seen Herne the Hunter, who 


are 


Herne’s 


is only supposed to appear to royalties when they 
about commit a This rubs her 
much that she deals out pardons al! around and everything 
The plot is sufficient, but that is all, and 
a little of that in 
making it 


to crime, upon nerves so 
ends happily. 
Captain Hood might have exercised 
genuity which he undoubtedly in 
rather more interesting. 

The dialogue, however, is excellent. He 
happy in the utterances of Walter Wilkins, chief player in 
Shakespeare’s company, a part which is admirably played 
by that first-rate comedian, Walter Passmore. Wilkins 
considers that if he were given a free hand he could im 
prove Shakespeare’s plays immensely, partly by eliminating 
the sad endings and partly by introducing songs and dances, 
such as a hornpipe after Hamlet’s ‘sea of troubles.” ‘For 
his profit I prophesy,” says he, “that he hath a misconcep 
tion of how to write a part, in that he hath too little re 
gard for singing and dancing; for a time will come when 
all comedies shall be musical or the public will have none 
of them—not even if I played the chief part, and so made 
the part seem greater than the whole.’ 


Se <= 


The book is full of clever quips and really excellent imi 
tations of Shakespeare’s “chop logic.” With remarkable 
ingenuity, too, Captain Hood steers clear of anachronism 
though the play is full of topical allusions. His hits, how- 
ever, at the Poet Laureate, at the War Office and at musical 
comedies are all so neatly veiled that there is no reason 
why they should not have come out of the mouths of 
speakers of the period, and they do not jar. 


Se <= 


possesses 


is particularly 


Edward German's music is not of the kind that is likely 
to become popular upon the jew’s-harp, the barrel organ 
and other unmusical instruments, and the street boy will 
have some difficulty in whistling his tunes, for they are by 
no means of the “catchy” variety. He has gone back to 
traditional English music for his models, and the whole of 
the score is imbued with a thoroughly English spirit. His 
charming “Henry VIII.” and ‘Nell Gwyn” dances are, of 
course, very well known, and there are many dances in 
“Merrie England’ which are quite as delightful as these 
His tunes are dainty and fascinating. The ballad which 
Essex sings in the second act, for instance, beginning 
“When Cupid First This Old World Trod,” is quite one 
of the most delightful little ditties that he has written. 
Raleigh’s and Bessie’s duet, too, ““‘When True Love Hath 
Found His Man,” is another example of Mr. German at 


his best, and other instances could be found on every 
page of his score 
cH €& 
Fortunately Mr. German has not only the power of 


creating broad and beautiful melodies, but his part writ 
ing, his orchestration and his accompaniments also be- 
tray the touch of a musician. His orchestra is not a 
“big guitar”; far from it. His chorus does not wander 
monotonously from the tonic to the dominant seventh 
and back, and his accompaniments are not after “rum- 
tum-tum” On the contrary, his part writing is full 
of variety and color. He knows the value and effects of 
his instruments, and his accompaniments are as dainty 
and fanciful as any that Sullivan ever wrote. The finale 
to his first act is one of the most musicianly pieces of 
work that light opera has ever produced. The scheme 
would do credit to grand opera at its grandest. The 
melodies have great breadth and beauty and the part writ- 
ing is nothing short of brilliant. It is just such writers 
as Edward German that we need to raise light opera into 
its proper place. He is a gifted and original musician 
who has had a sound training. There is no claptrap 
about his work, but he makes all his effects by legitimate 
means and on one could give him points as a technician 


<= 


order 


~_ 


The opera is as well staged as are all the Savoy pro 
ductions. The chorus is quite first rate, and not only sings 





COURIER. 


well but it also acts well and looks charming, while the 
scenery and dresses leave no room whatever for improve- 
ment. The Savoy orchestra has, of course, always been 
exceedingly good, and under Hamish MacCunn it prom 
ises to keep up the reputation it gained under Frangois 
Cellier, who has just retired after twenty-five years’ serv 
The Rober! 
Evelt, who plays the part of Essex, has one of the best 
Henry Lytton, the 


ice principals are all first-rate singers 


produced tenor the 
Sir Walter 
ior Rosina 


voices on Stage 


Raleigh, is a clever baritone who acts well 


a very old and tried favorite at the 
Bess 


has 


srandram, 
5 no is needed, and her is as 


done 


Savoy, praise Queen 


good a piece of work as anything that she 


Miss Agnes Fraser, who played the part ot Bessie Throg 
morton, steps into Miss Isabel Fay’s shoes as the Savoy 
prima donna and fills them very capably, while Mis 
Louie Pounds is charming as the reputed witch, Fill-al 
\lone. The actors and actresses who fill the minor parts 
are almost as good as the principal 


eS = 


Only one concert has taken place during the week—that 
given at St. James’ Hall Thursday by Michael d¢ 
Sicard, the Russian violinist. M. de 
of quite unusual power. He possesses a brilliant tech 
and He 


and 


on 
Sicard is a violinist 


produces a clear and very beautiful tone 
fine and Bach’s 
the first and somewhat lengthy movement of Vieuxtemps 


nic 


is, moreover, a artist, Chaconne 
Concerto in E major he played as very few can play them 
He brought forward, too, a very beautiful air by Tenag 
the least 
In 
these he displayed artistic powers of the very highest or 
de Sicard will be 
He prom 


lia, which is very rarely played here and one of 
known of the Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian Dances 
der, and it may be prophesied that M 
come a great favorite in London before long 
ises' two more recitals, one on 





April 9 and the other on 
April 14 ZARATHUSTRA 
Se = 
London Notes. 
Programs oi the London Musical Festival, 1go2, at 
Queen’s Hall: 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 28, AT 8. 
Henry J. Wood, conductor; Madame Blauvelt, vocalist; 
Monsieur Ysaye, solo violin 
Coronation March........... nbd ¢adebscoenseeecs . Tschaikowsky 
(First performance at these concerts.) 


Scene and Aria, ..-Ambroise Thomas 
Symphony No. 6, 
Violin 


Suite, 


A vos jeux (Hamlet)..... 
.. Tschaikowsky 
.... Beethoven 


..Percy Pitt 


in B minor (Pathétique).. 
n D 
and Francesca 


Concerto 
Paok es 

(First concert performance.) 
Ouverture Solennelle, 12 . .. [schaikowsky 


8 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 30, AT 8. 


Herr Nikisch, conductor; Miss Alice Nielsen, vocalist; 
Mark Hambourg, solo piano, 
(overture, Die Meistersinger .. Wagner 
Valse song, Romeo and Juliet Gounod 


T'schaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
.- Bach 
Wagner 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor 
Piano Concerto in B flat minor 


Suite for String Orchestra 


(iverture and Venusberg Music (Tannhauser) 





FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 2, AT 8 
Herr Weingartner, conductor; Mme. Kirkby Lunn, vocalist; 
Signor Busoni, solo piano. 


Symphony No. 8, in B minor (Unfinished)......... ...- Schubert 
\ria, Mon ceur s’ouvre a ta voix (Samson and 
Delilah) . Saint-Saéns 


Symphonic Poem, King Lear . Weingartner 
(First performance at these concerts.) 
Piano Concerto No. 5, in E flat (Emperor) 


Symphony No. 3, in E flat 


.. Beethoven 

(Eroica) Beethoven 

FUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 29, AT 3. 

Ysaye, 
Hugo Becker, sok 


Monsieur conductor; Mr. Davies, vocalist; Prof 


violoncello. 
Weber 


Overture, Euryanthe 


Carnival of Paris Svendsen 
(First performance at these concerts.) 

Violoncello Concerto Haydn 
(First performance at these concerts.) 


Symphony No, 5, in C minor Beethoven 
Siegfried Idyll. Wagner 
Wotan’s Abschied and Feuerzauber Wagner 
FHURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 1, AT 3 
Herr Weingartner, conductor; Mme. Clara Butt, vocalist 
Prof. Hugo Becker, solo violoncello 
(verture, Alceste Gluck 
Aria, Che faro (Orfeo) Gluck 
Symphony No, 2, in D Brahms 
Violoncello Concerto - Dvorak 
Symphonic Poem, Vitana , Smetana 
(First performance at these concerts.) 
Overture, Leonora, No. 3 Beethoven 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 3, AT 3 
Mme. 


solo violin, 


Dr. Saint-Saéns and Henry J. Wood, conductors; Ella 


Russell, vocalist; Monsieur Ysaye 


Symphonic Poem, Don Juan Richard Strauss 
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Saint-Saéns 
Saint-Saéns 


Barbares 
in A 


()verture 


Concertstiick major, for violin and orchestra 


First performance at these concerts.) 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor T'schaikowsky 
Ania, Softly Sighs (Der Freischiitz) Weber 


Entr’acte Phryné¢ Saint-Saéns 
(First 


performance in London.) 


(overture, Cockaigne Elgar 
First performance at these concerts.) 
Rhapsody N in D Liszt 
Orchestrated by Matthey 
First concert performance of this arrangement. ) 


Alma Stencel has just received a gold medal from the 


triider-Verein in Berlin, where she played last December 
Che Brtider-Verein has been in existence for nearly a cer 
tury and this is the first time in its history that it has 
conferred such a distinction 

The program of Alma Stencel’s piano recital at St 


James’ Hall 


on April 19 is as follows 
Rondo ( t 


Beethoven 


apricei ». 120 
Saraban:l« Bach- Mansfeldt 
Gigue tach-Mansfeldt 
(savotte Bach- Mansfeldt 
Sonata, E minor ? Grieg 
Le Rossignol Liszt 
Etude, op. 1 N Chopin 
Romance, F sharp | x Schumann 
Impromptu Dp. 14 Schubert 
Héroide Elégiaque Liszt 

rante et Canzona (Venezia ¢ Napoli) Liszt 

ee 
Mr. Adlington cables 
It has been erroneously stated that Mr. Paderewsk 


lost his temper about an advertisment of Kubelik’s stated 


to have been printed on Mr. Paderewski’s program at h 
recital in Cleveland, U. S. A. This is a pure inventior 
ind absolutely untrue Mr. Paderewski is the last mar 
1 c arth to tak offens if su ‘ f vial matter ; 

J & 

Miss Florence Monteith w give six piano recitals a 
St. James’ Hall in May and June, two with orchestra 
Arthur Friedheim will conduct the orchestra 

eS & 

Concert Direction E. L. Robir ounces a series 0 
seven Joachim Quartet concerts at St. James’ Hall, t 
take place this month and next. No new works will b 
given, Beethoven, Brahms, Haydn, Schumann, Mozart 
Schubert and Mer 1 Isse hr bei +4, t f nly compose! 


repres¢ nted 


A DE LESSEPS MUSICALE IN PARIS. 








ME LA COMTESSE DE LESSEPS. widow 

M the Grand Frang¢ vi made the Suez ar 
Panama Canals, gave a big musical evening to celebrate 
he approaching marriage er son, Count Bertrand de 
Lesseps. The star of this brilliant soirée was the famous 
Professor de Trabadelo, whose te r busto voice was 
veard in the grand air of \fricaine an air fro 
Sigure and the whole o e last act of “Romeo an 
Juliet The Paris papers say that the success of de Tra 
rade le was such that after endless applause he was 
bliged to repeat the whole of the last act of “Romeo 
ind, accompanying himself at the piano, to sing severa 
pieces of his repertory 

It a treat to hear a es fresh and strong an 


lear and brilliant 
of the 


the upper notes (high C harp) c 


vhen one remembers that M. de Trabadelo is one 


busiest professors in ving average ot twenty 


an 


1 day 


lessons 


1 


\ recital was given by the pupils of the 
Steel Works Club 


piano depart 


arranged by Miss Lois 


“ sew 


Did gs haw ntad at ath ath 


PARIS, APRIL 2, 1902. 


Za ROM a recently published volume, “La Musique 
by Robert, I the 
paragraphs on the late Charles Lamoureux whicl 


I think may interest the readers of THe Musicat Courier 


a Paris,” Gustave cull following 


“Lamoureux was born at Bordeaux 1834 and studies 


he violin under the same teacher as ( ynne 


where he was 


appointed one of the 











he Opéra, and afterward became conductor of the 
les Concerts, then directed at the Opéra. and eventually 
levoted his services exclusively to his own concerts, wit! 
ceasional visits professionally to Eng Italy and Ger 
nany.’ 

Sse & 

Lamoureux’s sincerit is of his greatest qua 
is conductor and one of the most prominent features 
lis work Never the slightest concession to the pre 
ences of his publ nor t wn particular fancy, but 
ilways the most scrupulous wish to conform to the ir 
tentions of the compose One could ways hear that 
e carefully avoided any trusion of personality to the 
letriment the spirit such works as he conducte 
Others, and there are many, are constantly seeking new 
ffects As Daniel de Jong, the Netherlands music critic 
aid of certain conducté they wish to be able to say 

er having directed the symphonies of Beethoven: ‘Did 
you hear my fourth, my seventh?” Can one expect ever 
aithful interpretations from those so eager to star then 

ives But these truthful renderings could always be 
ied o1 Iron mMoureux who knew Vv to Tac 
imself! 

= & 

To give an ide I gid uniformity that he exacted 
rom his ¢ lestra it is only necessary recall the fact 
that the strictest unanimity in bowing was required from 
ill the stringed instruments, these bowings having beer 
previously marked. If any player used a different bowing 





up or dowr o those indicated the rehearsal 
med ately stopped nd the ittention the pe 

alled to the fact.’ 

eS €& 

Lamoureux w repr hed, particularly 1 . 

ears, for the plain. simple manner in which he performed 
Beethoven. In fact needed but little for these critics to 
have accused him of not having studied sufficiently thes 
ores rd ling bring Strang 
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riticism indeed to reproach Lamoureux for not itating 
all the deplorable vagaries of certain conductors, thirsty 
for notoriety The following lote, taken from tl 
Revue International January 1, 1898, will give a goor 
dea of what is meant A condu r came to Brussels t 
direct the overture t Ta user the ensemb 
toward the end he made six horns play passage that th 


composer had written for two. Naturally the critics (or 




















at all events certain ones) were « founded w admir 
tion at the ‘unexpected relief give 1 Assage 
Unfortunately Wagner himself in his w gs has ex 
plained that in this particul passage it is the trombones 
that he wis e into | é 1 for this 
reason s reduced the horns to two! \ t was by 

exan ples as these that Lar ure met es 
reproached by the critics for the perfe ythness an 
equality of his interpretations I was alway 
guided by his perfect sincerity. He wished what the com 
poser wished, and sought to avoid adding ything h 
own. What the critics f d fault wit I enderings 
was not want of imag n, bu tentior 
of the master.’ 

es <& 

His enterprising spirit was shown by t N project 
which he undertook and brought ’ tory ) 
lusion, as well as by the novelties he introduced on his 
programs He fi d in the me < Pasdeloup the 
Sacred Harmonic Society Then a little later the Popu 
Concerts, which had a brilliant success Setween these 
he produced | engrin t the Ede I} ‘ He 
was a task! It w ssary fir a building ery 
ngers, and to give these latter essary sty f 

work At ‘ t r “ porte 
elped k? Not ata The i not tro 
to distinguish betw artist er 1 legitimat 
suscept b ad who w w a th 
ficulties that j« posers at 1 aused hin 
vevertheless innour After iré per 
rT ar t Ww | und “4 | 
uned his artistic res the experime st him se 
ral hundred thousand francs. But even nsiderab! 
ss did not dis ag e man, t t t ca y ut 
s high amt years ago he r quished 
ator his sor he ir nd ] tly began 
repare r the rea projects All at or 
‘ irned that ‘Tristan’ w be ¢ 1 a Parisiar 
ip ne s these | i 1 work wa 
luring the course ump! ance th 
N eau Théatre | Germans w ve present di 
t eSitate t de the rit Jor ere tha 
Bayreuth was surpass nthus n an Americar 
rit said of the re er " g eulogized th 
ngers: ‘These men are e body \ just eulogium ad 
ressed to the an wi d ad this hestra ' 
e first, if not the first the work 
eS & 

Let us throw a rapid glance: ong t work 
rected by this man. He commer 1 with the oratori 
Handel and Ba yea ean 
familiarizing the pul wit! B ve symphonie 
(one lready knows what he did Wagne And be 
ween whiles the nes of Haydn, M t, Gliick, Weber 
scl serlic and n ny others appe ured on the pr 

g It has beer ] hat Lamoureux did 

y ention he 1erT posers He va 

utinier, quite e ry, but he be ged to another 
generation t yur v1 How could he be a routinier 
who, after having been brought up on Bach and Handel 


vas converted so quickly to the Wagnerian cult? Eman 
1el Chabrier and other friends persuaded m t sit 
Munich. He heard ‘Tristan’ and became from _ that 
ment one of the most fervent propagator {f Wagner 
nu The omposers his generatior vere al 
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Saéns, Franck and Chabrier. Now it is only about fifteen 
that Franck and Saint-Saéns were hissed at La 
the 


years ago 


noureux’s concerts These composers were in Van 


guard, and surely was no proof of a retrograde spirit 


to execute their works. It was no uncommon thing for 
l.amoureux to write to a young Prix de Rome, ‘Your 
music pleases me, and I should like to perform it.) One 
day one of his artists said to him, ‘I have a friend with 
ie, may he come to the concert?’ ‘Certainly. What is 


‘Well, 


The next year the name of this 


your friend?’ ‘He is a composer.’ let him bring 


me some ol his works.’ 


young composer figured on the program.” 


Ss oH 
I only met him once. The issue of free tickets had 


for a certain concert been suspended \ few years ago 


I was certainly one of the youngest of the music critics, 


and had then not published anything. I went to the con- 


ert office in the Rue St. Lazarre. I was courteously in 
ormed that all free tickets were suspended, and I was just 
leaving, when Lamoureux, pipe in hand, entered. I was 


I had reached the foot of the 


‘Had I known who you were,’ 


recalled by the clerk after 


‘ase, and turned back 


would have seen that request 


For the future you will receive your 
And with the most cordial simplicity 


ux, ‘] your 


iid 
was granted at once 


Lamour 


tickets regularly.’ 


he conversed with me for a long time on many subjects 
which we both held dear. I never met him again. But 

thinking of this man, so full of heart under a some 
vhat rugged exterior, and of the great gap he has left 


n our musical life, T feel a profound sentiment of melan 
holy, and salute his memory with my homage of lively 
steem, nay, almost of veneration.” 
eS 

Last week being Holy Week, there is not much to 
hronicle in the way of music. On Good Friday, accord 
ng to custom, a concert spirituel was given by the orches 
as of Colenne and Lamoureux. Why these Good Fri 
lay concerts are called spirituel IT cannot tell you. The 
ymposition of the programs differs in no way from that 

the regular symphonic concerts 

The one given by the Lamoureux organization was 
mposed of Beethoven and Wagner. The C minor 
symphony of the first named composer was chosen. The 





Funeral March and the last scene of “Die Gétterdam 
erung” represented the latter. Chevillard secured an ex 
ent perforinance ol botl masferpieces Mm Mari 
en ang the scene by Wagner in admirable fashion 
preserving its freshness to the end of this most 
tiguing act Her other selections were ‘“Traiime’ 
Wagner) and a song from Beethoven's “Egmont” music 
( tl vocalist was M. Froélich, a young Danish 
nger, whose performance I had occasion to notice 
hen he sang at the Philharmonic Society concert. His 
ndering of Wotan’s Farewell was admirable, his voice 
e, full of warmth and color and admirably managed 
H terpretation also was excellent. Froélich has a gen 
ramatic temperament, and I believe will ultimately 
gh position. He was very much applauded \ 
‘ ertormance ot Beethoven's overture “leonora” 
on pleted the concert 
HS & 
p resumec p mances of “Siegfried 
le Reské having returned to Paris from Monte 
Prog or the w \londay, “Faust”; Wed 
Saturday, ‘Siegiried Friday Salammbo 
eS <= 
\ Ope ( 1 everal changes ha taker 
Mile. Di been allowed a holiday, he 
\l rf Le Roi dys.’ has beer successfully 
ing | \Nl Coulon Also Mile. Gillard, a newcomer 
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ary. 


made a very good impression on her first appearance at 
this theatre as Angéle in Auber’s “Domino Noir.” This ar- 
tist has excellent qualities, both as a singer and actress, and 
appears particularly well-fitted for the light soprano parts 
in the old repertory of Auber, Adam, Hérold, &c. 


Progiam for the week: Monday (matinée), “Le Dom- 
ino Noir’ and “Les Noces de Jeannette”; evening, 
Louise”; Tuesday and Friday, ‘“Grisélidis’; Wednesday 


and Saturday, “Manon”; Thursday, “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
eS & 


Cardinal Richard is not in sympathy with Passion plays, 
and does not think the cause of religion is benefited by 
sacred subjects being used for stage purposes. As he 
objects to the Passion which is being played at present at 
the Nouveau Théatre, he has forbidden all priests within 
his diocese from taking part in any charity performances 
at which a Passion play is performed 


Se <= 


“Saul” was given—I believe for the 
at the house of Mme. de la Boulaye, 


Handel’s oratorio 
first time in Paris 
with principals, chorus and orchestra composed of pro 


Guilmant conducted. 


fe 


fessionals and amateurs 


\t the Opéra of Monte Carlo a new soprano with the 


musical name of Paganini—Mme. Francescatti-Paganini- 
has scored a success as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusti 
cana.” A new contralto, Mlle. Buck, is also spoken of 


ery highly De VaALMour. 


CHARLES SCHUETZE’S CONCERT. 


HARLES SCHUETZE, the harpist of 
York 


former of rare gifts, gave a concert in the small ballroom 


New 


per 


the 


Philharmonic Orchestra and a_ solo 


of the Waldorf-Astoria last Tuesday evening, April 15 


Che assisting artists were Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard, so 
prano; Miss Marie Kieckhoefer, ‘cellist, and Charles H 
Middendorf, basso. Miss Bernardine Kieckhoefer ac 


Midden 


companied for Mr. Schuetze, her sister and Mr 





dorf. Albert Mildenberg, the composer-pianist, played 
jor Mrs. Hazard, the soprano singing a group of her 
charmit songs. The concert was one of the genuine 
musical and social successes of the spring season. Many 
persons of social prominence were in the audience. The 
program was a model in arrangement: 
Harp, Legend ‘a . Zabel 
Mr. Schuetze 
Songs 
Mir traumte von einem Konigskind Hartman 
Good-bye, Sweet Day Vannal 
Mr. Middendorf 
Violoncello 
Serenade Squire 
Capricci« Golterman 
Miss Kieckhoefer 
Songs 
Pussy Willow \lbert Mildenberg 
So Dear Drea: \lbert Mildenberg 
I< Liebe Dich Albert Mildenberg 
Mrs. Hazard 
(Accompanied by the composer.) 
Harp, Clouds and Sunshine Oberthur 
Mr. Schuetze 
Song, Bedouin Love Song Pinsuti 
Mr. Middendorf 
Violoncelle 
Wiegenlied Schlemiller 
Scherz« van (oens 
Miss Kieckhoefer 
Harp, Wint ‘ John Thomas 
Mr. Schuetze 
Mr. Schuetze has perfect control over his instrument 
His tone is beautiful and his pedal work remarkable. He 


vas compelled to play encores after each of his solo num 
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bers, and was received after each appearance with pro 
longed applause. 

The singing of Mrs. Hazard was one 
lights of the concert. Her beautiful voice has an appeal 
ing, sympathetic quality, and this and her distinct enun 
ciation and intelligent interpretations combine to mak« 
her source of rare pleasure. She put 
the real note of passion in the Mildenberg 
Mrs. Hazard has been described as a lyric soprano, but 
last Tuesday evening her singing revealed dramatic force 
and impassioned eloquence that have hitherto escaped the 
Certainly in New York she never 


of the great de 


lieder singing a 


love songs 


hearing of this writer. 


sang with such spontaneity and individual charm. Ap 
parently she has made some discoveries of the subtler 
parts of vocal expression. The audience recalled Mrs 


Hazard several times and in response to demands she re 
peated the song, “Ich Liebe Dich.” 

It is a pleasure to record that Mildenberg’s songs are 
growing in popularity. The catches instantly 
inventive note and the nationality of his mus His 
The ‘cello solos 
She wields a 


musician 
the 
accompanying, too, is always delightful 
by Miss Kieckhoefer were very enjoyable 
graceful bow and altogether showed a command over th¢ 
one would hardly expect of a slender 
young woman Besides the the 
Miss Kieckhoefer played as an extra number the Andant: 


instrument that 


solos program 


upon 


irom the Golterman Concert« Mr. Middendorf, the 
young basso, possesses an excellent voice, sympathetic 
and sonorous Both in his English and German songs 
he touched a responsive chord in the hearts of his lis 
teners. The audience manifested its approval of his sing 


ing and also of the ‘cello solos, and both young people 
were Miss Kieckhoeter, at the 
the artists in a way that called forth high praise for het 


recalled piano, assisted 


The concert began a few minutes after 8:30 o'clock and 
Was over at a few minutes past 10 o'clock \ model pr 
gram” is what a number of persons declared they left 
the ballroom. The patronesses of the concert wer 

Mrs. Frederic Goodwin, Mrs. Olin D. Gray, Mrs. David 
H. Greer, Mrs. Laura J. McMaster, Mrs. Henry Siegel 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Anna D Wilmartl 


Mrs. William R. Hooper 


Julian Walker’s Triumphs. 
YyARITONE WALKER has had many triumphs in his 


artistic life, the most recent at Cleveland, Ohio 
when he appeared as the only soloist of the Singers 
Club. It was his first appearance in Cleveland, but judg 
ing from a few press notices before us it will not be hn 
last. Walker’s manly appearance, his ease of bearing and 


evident enjoyment of what he is singing contribute in no 








small measure to his success on the concert stage. Her: 
are two press notices, culled from several 

Julian Walker, the well-known basso, was the soloist of the even 
ing, and sang two groups of songs the first group represented 
Wagner and Schumann; the second group Wetzler, Corner and 
Cowen. His voice is a powerful one and s technic perfect, and he 
sings magnificently He was enth astically enecored The thre 
English songs were given with a lightness of touch that made then 
charming. The most notable number of the evening was the “Fare 
vell to Hiawatha in which Mr. Walker was the s t It w 
sung with all the strength ard dignity that the music and word 
1eed.—Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Julian Walker, the basso from New York ing s first engage 
ment in Cleveland Thursday night as soloist with the Singers’ Club 
rhe recognition accorded his artistic performance bordered on the 
enthusiastic His singing of the “Tannhauser’’ Romance was ex 
ceedingly pleasing, his conception being on the tender, quiet order 
Iwo Schumann songs, followed by dainty song in English as ar 
encore, in which Mr. Walker accompamied himself in an effective 
manner. The later group of songs contained Wetzler’s new ‘Killic 
crankie,” an old sacred lullaby and a Cowen song. He was forced 
to repeat a part of the Lullaby, which was delightfully smooth. Mr 
Walker's exquisite voice advantage in the “Hiawatha 
Farewell,”’ when, upon the of each solo, the phrase finished 
on the low E; then his voice was especia sonorot and the tone 

r beautiful..-Cleveland Town Topics 
J. FREDO-—™=» 
oni ORGANIST. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BFFFAT, 131 East 17th St.. Pew Vork, 
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Concert by the Choral Art Society, 


AN’S selfishness and vanity, ditto woman’s, are 

















responsible for the weakness of many of the 
so-called musical societies. If this were not 
so there would be fewer but stronger organizations 
The Choral Art Society of Brooklyn is a society with a 
noble ideal. It aims to do for Brooklyn what the Musical 
Art Society is doing for New York (Manhattan). But 
until more artistic singers come to Mr, Downs’ assist 
ance the local society will find it impossible to carry out 
the ideals of the young conductor. He needs just about 
double the number of gers. In the meantime his small 
choir can give only an idea of how certain choral works 





should be sung. There must be singers enough in the 
borough to equip the society, but so long as cliques 
abound and petty superfluous conductors wield and influ- 
ence great things cannot be accomplished for art’s sake. 

The Choral Art Society, under the direction of Mr 





Downs, gave its third annual concert before the Brooklyn 
Institute at Association Hall last Thursday evening. The 
program was delightful. William King was the soloist 
and accompaniments were played by Herbert S. Sam 
mond and Miss Ruth King 
Here is the program 
A I er and His Lass Barnby 
Wee Annie Alling von Holstein 
Summer is y’ Coming I: de Pearsal! 
Fair Daffodils S. P. Warren 
Violin s » Rondo ¢ r Saint-Saéns 
Mr. King 


Hands Gounod 
Sun Horatio Parker 





: Palestrina 
O Filii et Filia Leisring 
V n los 
Romance Rubinstein 
Sarabande ( Bohm 
King 
Great God of Love de Pearsall 


MacDowell 
Blumenthal 


Slumber Song 
Gather, Ye Rosebuds 
rhe Nightingale Rheinberger 
ApoL__o CLus CONCERTS 

Members and subscribers united in extending a hearty 


welcome to the veteran leader Dudley Buck at 


the clos- 
ing concert of the Brooklyn Apollo Club given at the 


Academy of Music last Tuesday evening, April 15. Mr 
n the season and therefore 





Buck took a vacation ear 
his place as conductor at the first and second concerts 
was filled by Mr. Brewer. This loyalty to the man who 
has done much for music in Brooklyn was inspiring 
The club sang better than at the previous concerts this 
season, but not as well as in years gone by. Selections 
from Mr. Buck’s cantata, “The Voyage of Columbus”; 
“Spring,” by Gustav Heinrichs; “Daybreak,” by William 
Arms Fisher; “The Owl,” by Frank J. Smith; and “Com- 
rade Song,” by Frederic Bullard, completed the list of 
numbers sung by the club. Hugh Elmer Williams, a 
local baritone, sang the recitative from Buck’s ‘“Colum- 
bus” with sincerity and manliness. The fine voice of this 


singer shows marked improvement. Incidental solos in 
& h 





the cantata were sung by George W. Reiff and Edwin J 


Webster, members of the club 
] 


1 
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To-night the Prospect Heights Choral Society will give 
I g 


ts spring concert at the First Reformed Church 


Mme. Josephine Jacoby and the Arnold Sextet assisted The event of the week in Brooklyn will be the per 


in additions to an unusually good program. Mme. Jaco 


by sang with moving power, “Che faro senza, Eurydice,” 


from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” and with charm and dept 

feeling “Im Herbst,” by Franz, and “O, Let Night Speak 
of Me.” Her group of songs included a third, Becker’s 
“Springtide,” and this the contralto sang joyously. Sh 
Nevin’s pathetic 





was recalled with enthusiasm and add 
little song, “Mighty Lak’ a Ross Ihe sextet played 
with finish and musical expression parts of a Russiar 
suite by Richard Wuerst, a cradle song by Paul Miersct 
and an Intermezzo by Gillet 


f 


TROETSCHEL ORGAN CONCERT 


Hugo Troetschel was assisted by five of his organ 
& ’ 


students and Mrs. Grace Wierum Toennies, soprano, and 
Miss Laura B Phelps at he closing concert in the series 


given at the German Evangelical Church n Schermer 











horn str his was Mr. Troet ( 108th recital in that 
church, an edifice where the music under | dir« 

attracted wide interest among the cu ater 

Brooklyn. The playing of Mr. Troetschel’s W 
notable for technical proficiency as w as musical feel 


ing. What was perhaps the most difficult piece attempted 


by the students was the five voiced Bach Fugue in E flat 








played by J. Everett Sparrow The performance wa 
more than creditable one. Herman Huppenbauer plays 
the pastoral from Guilmant’s First Organ Sonata, and 
particularly his beautiful touch, impressed his hearers 
Frank E. Freeman, whose playing was also remarkable 
for its sympathetic touch, played in good style the choral 
with variations and f from Mend Sixth O 
gan Sonata. Hans F. Kuehne, who played the 1 

and Fugue in D minor by Ba showed good ntrol 
the instrument and understanding of the music. Cl 
Hollwedel played an allegro from Guilmant’s Sixth § 
nata, and he, too, showed that he was a musician with a 


sympathetic nature 
Mrs. Toennies sang a church aria by Al 


Stradella and “Le Nil,” by Leroux, and her lovely 


and excellent method charmed the congregation; but 





sing Italian and French in a German « 








Phelps played the rot ce ft W awski'’s Se 
Violin Concerto pleasingly Mr lroetsche I c 
played the opening and closing numbers. The first was a 
Concert Piece in C minor by Cap i, and for the sing 
he performed the introduction to _ the t 
Lohengrin,” with the Bridal Chorus, and again 





vinced music lovers of his att: 
eS & 


HaNCHETT Lectrure-REcITALS 


Last Monday afternoon, at 4 0’ <, Dr. Hanchett gav 
the third in his series of spring lecture-recitals at Adelph 
College Phe irth and last, and one of the st in 
portant in the series, will be given Monday evening 
April 28. In the illustrations Dr. Hanchett will have tl 
assistance of advanced piano pupils and an orchestra 


The second lecture in the course, on “Song Writers in 
America,” was delivered on Monday afternoon, April 14 
by Dr. John C. Griggs 
Dr. Hanchett 





= = 
\ NNOUNCEMENTS 

A report of the Arion concert last Sunday night will be 
found on another page 

Reviews of the song recital by Mrs. Fiqué at Wissnet 
Hall, Monday night, and the Saengerbund concert at 
Association Hall, will appear next week 

Calvé in “Carmen” “held forth” at the Academy of 
Music last night (Tuesday) 
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nance on Friday night of Liszt’s oratorio, “St. Eliza 
Details appeared in previous announcements 
Verily, verily, it had to be. The annual Liza Lehmann 
| Association Hall, Thursday 
Garden” will be sung by 





Mrs. Dor Harvey, s Mrs. Tirzah Hamlen- 
R contralt Pheod Van Yorx, tenor, and Dr 
( D bass. Be € ycle a miscellaneous con- 
‘ be given by the quartet. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
[The April Students’ Concert an Artistic Success. 


he SDAY evening, April 15, the closing students’ con- 
cert was given at the National Conservatory of 




















Music, 128 East Seventeenth street. Mrs. Thurber, presi- 
and memb ty were present to hear the 
idents sing and pl Phe ven monthly concerts during 
1utumn, winter and spring have all attracted enthu 
udiences mposed entirely of musical people 
( e prog ‘ he highest scl tic ideals 
| ¢ ‘ rn 1 
prog t ‘ ert llows 
Pian \ n and ‘Cello ococcomee 
I S Nowak iM 
Song, Evening Star rannhauser Wagner 
I A. Ballantyne 
Pia : , Novelette in I Schumann 
Cecily Eicke 
\ i Lég W ieniawski 
( H. T efse 
I I ° Schubert 
W ar Ax 
Song, T S 7 Dessauer 
I Decke 
| Balla aN Chopin 
M rt 
\ ( N c Beriot 
last Nicholas Garagus 
a s Valse Chopin 
M Alexandra Herzberg 
juet, I Waited for the Lord Mendelssohn 
Misses Hancock and Frost 
N rne ( n 
Stacca I binstein 
M Grace Ha ~ 
Miss Schluter, M Raj rt, Miss Herzberg, Miss 
Halleck and Master Axt, five of the pianists who played 
ert, are j f Miss Adele Margulic Miss 
S uter and M 1 k are assistant teachers at the 
nservatory, and t t speaks the training given 
e piano depart t It is rarely that we find an 
t of Miss Margulies’ gifts as a performer also possess 
g the imparting faculty. But that wonderful combina- 
s hers and put teachers and the public interested 
he conservatory \ ng since recognized it. The 
Margulies pupils play musicaJly and with a wholesome 
ty that is vé Z 
Miss Eick t young pia s who played, is 
pupil of Miss Schluter. Mr. Tollefsen and Master Gara 
isi, who played t \ n s are pupils of Leopold 
htenberg, and b re worthy their teacher and the 
nservatory Mr. Ballantyne, wi sang the romance 
Tannhauser,” a pupil of Royal Stone Smith 
The Misses Decker, Hancock and Frost study with Miss 
Annie Wilson, and their singing shows the results of 
g l g, and same should be said for the bari- 
Phe at the conservatory will open May 
; } ) 
ntinue ul August 12, Many students and 
t wn W avail themselves of the 
iperior adv Lge ffered for the term of fifteen weeks 
Artists of internatior reputation are at the head of 
he different departments 
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MARY MUNCHHOFF’S 


Enormous Success in Helsingfors and Moscow. 


A° Mary Miinchhoff 


already recorded in these columns, 


made her début in Helsingfors, the capital of Fin 
land, with the Philharmonic Society on March 19. Her 
success was phenomenal, and the result was that she was 
immediately engaged for three recitals which took place 
on three consecutive days, March 21, 22 and 23, to 
crowded houses, and as the public had not yet heard 
enough she gave a fourth recital on the 25th, making a 
total of five concerts in one town, all sold out, within one 
week. This is a remarkable record. 
Furthermore, she received a brilliant offer for a tour 
of the fifteen principal cities of Finland, to take place 
immediately. This offer she unfortunately could not ac- 





























cept, owing to other important engagements. 

On March 29 the artist made her first appearance in 
Russia at a Philharmonic concert in Moscow. This par 
ticular concert was the most important of the entire sea 
son in Moscow, as it was given in memory Ol Anton 
Rubinstein. Mary Miunchhoff'’s success was tremendous. 
After the cavatina from “The Barber of Seville’ she was 
recalled fifteen times 

The Helsingfors and Moscow criticisms are not yet 
translated, but below are given recent criticisms from 
various German cities, which show how great and lasting 
the artist’s popularity is in the Fatherland: 

MUSEUMKONZERT, FRANKFURT ON THE MAIN, 

[here are very few ngers at the present time who possess such 
nherent talent, combined with such a perfect method of vocal tech 
¢ to be able to do so muc nor t coloratura 
tyle that ne is willing to erlouk uhn extravagance 
from an artistic point of view. M Mary Munc ff is one of 
ese al s he resembles many of her lebrated colleagues in 

t voice characterized less by volun than by virtuosity 
f in the highest sense of the word lransmission of 

runs and trills are as faultless as purity of intona- 
tion in ter Frankfurter Zeitung, February 4, 1902 
FRANKFURTER MAIN MUSEUMS-GESELLSCHAFT., 
Miss Mary Munchhoff, ung nerican singer, pupil of Ma- 
Marche enjoyed a very hearty welcome. In Rosina’s aria 

m R iis “Barber cf S« ig e artist showed that her ex- 
ellently cultivated voice was equal to ali difficulties presented. The 
easy formation of head nes was particularly apparent, the ghest 
registers being firm and pure The same v accomplishment 
was § wn to good advantage in Schubert's ‘‘Du bist die Ruh” and 
“Haideroslein,” both of whic ere rendered with fine taste and 
fee g Wagner’s “Cradle Son Alabieft’s “‘Nighingale” were 
ung so magnificently that an encore was demanded.—Intelligenz 
Blatt, February 3, 1902. 

ry ssisted soluist at yesterday's concert. 

s “Bar cavatina, the favorite piece of all coloratura 

n iss Muinchhoff gave evidence of fine natural gifts, a thor 

ugl cultivated voice, clear, firm technic, dexterous treatment of 

the registers and a lovely, winsome quality of tone, particularly in 
the high registers. The rendering of Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” 

*Haideréslein,” Wagner's “Cradle Song,” gave evidence 

of such soulful, fascinating interpreting powers that the audience 
honored her with stormy ovation To still further display her 
gracef cal sk t sang the charming song by Alexander 
Alabieff The Ni Frankfurfer Journal, February 4, 1902. 

rhe ubscription concert yesterday introduced a new vocal star 
to the art circles of Bonn, one which has displayed its lustre on 
almost a arge German concert stages. The enthusiastic applause 
which followed the cavatina was increased after a number of songs 
were rendered, and the audience were not contented until an encore 

given.—Bonner Nachrichten, November 15, 1901. 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT OF THE CONSERVATORY. 
For several weeks everyone has anticipated that the third sub-, 

| n neert of e ¢ r tory would offer a great artistic 
reat The man extreme flattering notices which Miss Mary 
lun iff's nee | r forth everywhere were recognized 

evening y stified. The accomplishments of 

1 ' 1 r are a high soprano voice of wonderfully 

I 1 < t 1 nd ib n the highest registers, com 
ned 1 n 1 to believe that 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


Basse-Cantante, 


Oratorio, Recital, 
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the limits of vocal art have been attained. It is not maintained that 
Mary Minchhoff is the most celebrated soprano in existence or that 
Arnold- 


OPERATIC CONCERT FOR A WORTHY CAUSE. 


Madame Jacoby as Delilah and Carmen—Mrs. Dore Lyon 


instance, Sigrid 
Alabieff's 


she surpasses all celebrated artists, as for 



































son. Her superiority consists in coloratura, as ‘Nightin- 

n er 4 8 as Santuzza. 

gale” proved. Miss Miinchhoff’s magical rendering of this song 
was simply incredible. The artist aroused great admiration in all CTS from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and _ Delilah,” 
songs which she offered. Who has ever heard the well-known . %, 66 ” — 

—e fr : as “thes Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and Bizet’s “Car 
Schubert songs, “Du bist die Ruh” and “Haiderdslein, sung sé " ; ¢ ’ : . 
perfectly? Wagner’s extremely difficult “Cradle Song” produced EN and the whole of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti 
such enthusiasm that it was partly sung da capo. But the best cana,” with costumes, scenery and orchestra, completed 
had not been offered, and as the “Nightingale” already mentioned the program of the operatic concert given in the grand 
was rendered, the audience became positively ecstatic and refused : roy4 

ke . I ; ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria last Wednesday even 
to become quiet until an encore was sung. Miss Minchhoff can pe } Sins 

surely recall her first appearance in Krefeld with pleasure, and ‘8. The concert was given by the Eclectic Club for the 
the grateful public has no greater wish than to listen to the artist benefit of the Trades School for Girls of the New York Stat 
very soon again. Dr. Neitzel deserves praise for his artistic, sym- Federation of Women’s Clubs. The leading roles in the 
pathetic accompaniments, which he executed on an Ibach piano.— »perat aneeiin wie ‘ 11 . : ; 

. r : > Operatic excerpts ere enactec y professional singers 
Stadtische Nachrichten, Krefeld, December 10, 1901. itt ] ; st 74 ; ad 

and ambitious amateurs Choruses were composs d « 
. , ™ : : society girls and students from some of the principa 

The artists were in every respect excellent. This applied particu- ee * tg : : 2 
larly to Miss Mary Miinchhoff, whose sweet tones called to her vocal studios of New York. The orchestra of about forty 
feathered colleague: “To thee, nightingale! Thy song is sweet as a men was conducted by Signor Vianesi. William 
. ret? . > 2 _ me . ¢ i ] 
kiss of love!’ Accompanied by the yearning tones of the violin of the Metropolitan Opera House, was stags inag 
and the thrilling sound of the flute, she created melody both won oy , orf ’ , : 

% “ - 4 : and the scenic effects were in charge of Charles F. W 
derful and indescribable. This novelty, which we have often desired 

to hear, was received with great applause. It is not surprising that 5O- 
the celebrated German-American could not display her best powers Of special and important artistic interest we the 1 

— ae .? . 4 " » ; > e c ‘ + " : 
in Saint-Saéns’ work, although she proved that she is more than a personations of Mme. Josephine Jacoby as Delilah and 
singer of sweet songs or a specialist in the art of coloratura singing - : ' 

bs S : he ‘ . Carmen, and Mrs. Doré Lyon as Santuzza In church 

Cologne circles, where Miss Minchhoff is well known, were sur - a 
prised to learn how extended her range of expression had become. CONCert and oratorio Mme, Jacoby’s beauti hus 
Many in the audience yesterday evening wondered at the increase been heard here, but this was the first time some of her 
in power and volume which her voice had attained. Even now her admirers had the pl asure of hearing her in opera She 
voice is not strong, but she has powers which belong to an extremely ’ . 

Ric ” could not have selected two more fascinating roles than 
rare class. Lustrous brilliancy, combined with exquisite grace, is 
o o ) ] P “ar t itten for omer! 

displayed in equal beauty in all registers. Not one tone in her Delilah and Carmen, both written for won ‘ I 
voice can be discovered which has diminished in golden lustre Her cinating brunette type and low I tched voice DO] 
runs blaze forth like a magnificent string of pearls, now in the have sung “Carmen,” but the low and bette 
bright light of a forte, again in the tw ht of a pianissimo rhe : . 

Pikes . , pacts e “iP 4 suited to the contralto voice j yy “dre l 
singer possesses great musical talent, which greatly enhances her : , . : 
technic and facilitates the interpretation of the spirit of the songs both parts beautii Betore eres 2 nol 
Her rendering of Schubert’s exquisite ““Du bist die Ruh” and the Delilah she cast a spell over her audience I | kee 
merry folk-song, ‘‘Haiderésiein,” as well as Wagner's Cradle the reincarnation of the w ' 1 Sa 
Song,” was masterly in every respect. The original realm of the 4 . 

— i , : it ; ~ Mme. Jacoby never sang better he g was cau 
singer, her capacity to overcome every difficulty in florid song with ’ ; : 
surpassing technic, was first displayed in Alabieff’s “Nightingale,” ‘OT CONgTatulation al ¥ r Iriends who have urged lic 
which proves that Miss Miinchhoff has wiateed beyond the genre tO sing in opera 
in which she was unexcelled. Her execution of trills, staccati and It was the second a Saint-Saéns’ ope wl _ 
rippling runs displayed such marvelous vocal skill, they were pro- 

iii eee ~appiin : ; sah sung. Antonio Paoli, t amson, sang extremely 
duced with such ease and accompanied by such fascinating grace , So ee 
that the audience burst forth in stormy applause before the ac- and showed in all the det Mis SK n I 
companist, Dr. Neitzel, had struck the last chord, proving the un chorus sang well and the Dance of P ‘ 
bounded enthusiasm to which the audience had been aroused. The charming Unfortunately the orche W poor 

sndering of the well-known Italian song, “L’isola bella,” created . 1 . 
pice — : - As Carmen, Madame Jacoby adhered to the tradition 
another whirlwind of applause. We trust that we may frequently : . ee 
have the pleasure of listening divinely gifted artist.—Kre- and she is be commended for not overa gt part 
felder Zeitung, December 10, 1901 or resorting to the “original” stage business ] 

— by other Carmens. Jacoby’s Carme ughtle and 

P . . ttis t} tl \ nd S ) 

1e appearance o 1€ soprano, iss iry Miinchhoff, provec tush, rather than ev and d & Jane . 

The ap; f the 20 Miss Mary Miinchhoff, proved COqQuettish, rathe 
such a powerful attraction in musical circles that an extremely large bewitching and sang the music with lu IS EXPressive 
audience was present at the concert. The floor as well as the gallery pess) The other members of the cast 1 w par | \ 
as cré¢ , s ) h r ig as the ocalist; > pos- ’ 
was crowded, The star of the ev ning wa the vocalist; she pos Signor Paoli, as Don Jos 4 Sin is 
sesses a bright, clear voice, finely cultivated even in the highest r : 
registers and full of charm and grace. The formation of tone is Escamillo. 
clear and easy. Formerly her success was due solely to her colora- Mrs. Doré Lyon, who, by ‘ | ‘ 
tura, but now she is able to win laurels on the well worked field of Eclectic Club and a woman f ver pp 1 
song. She interprete for instance, the noble simplicity of Schu- - 

= > Se ee Ce ee peas the unhappy Santuzza, and greatly delighted the lience 
bert’s “Haideréslein” and “Du bist die Ruh” in ravishing style. 4 H 
Still more beautiful was her rendering of Wagner’s “‘Wiegenlied.” by her intelligent impersonation ler sopran y € is 
The effect of the ppp. at the close of this song was simply en- clear and sweet, and shows the results ¢ xcellent scho 
trancing. The audience were so fascinated that they stormily re- ing As an actress Mrs. Lyon displayed unusual s 

sted a da capo. She celebrated her greatest triumph wever, - ; 2 
yy : da da c — , Doge: wet pede. at: ph, ho ese and this was ail the more s irprising because she was too 
Alabieff’s “Nightingale The trills and florid passages seemed so me ; ‘ ; 
easy and rippling, so delicate and smooth, so finely and soulfully ex- tall and aristocratic looking to accurately portray th 
ecuted, that the audienee burst forth in loud exultation and honored Sicilian peasant girl in Mascagni’s trag t | 
the singer repeatedly with applause.—Niederrheinische Volkszeitung Mrs. Emma Aron and George W. Mitchell appeared in 

Jecemt , 1901. . . . ’ ‘ 7 } 

December 30, 190 the Balcony Scene from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet 
From the viewpoint of amateurs, their acting and singing 
KAIM CONCERT, MUNICH—DIRECTION FELIX WEIN- was creditable 
GARTNER. a | 1 ie 
The program for the evening in the order presented 
It was our pleasure to form the acquaintance of a very interesting 1 
sa . . follows: 
personage, the soloist of the evening, Miss Mary Minchhoff, who 
rendered several Schubert songs and the Handel aria with flute SCENE FROM ACT II SAMSON SAINT-SAENS 
obligato from “L’allegro, il penseroso ed il moderato.” The selec- Delilah Mme. Jose ne Jacoby 
tion was well adapted to the timbre of Miss Miinchhoff's voice, Samson A. J. Paol 
whose crystal clear quality remirids one of a tone combination of Chorus and Dance of the Priestesse By es Grace Parker 
violin and flute. She closed the aria with a wonderful high D Lyon, Felicie I'arker, Marie Finck, Elizab le wrace Na 
Bairischer Courier. gelsmit! May Hanr Elvira Mickelson, e Wolfe, Camille 
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WITHERSPOON 


@——_"——_ BASS-——___@ 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 571 Park Ave., New York. 








Opera, Vocal Instruction. 


200 W. 57th Street 
NEW YORK “= 


OSCAR SAENGER, 








8 — Oratorio, Concerts MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L!2: 
and Song Recitals. Founded 1897. 
“or Company is the largest Bag Opera Company " 
4 that has ever toured Great Britain. 
Fecal tnstruction. “—_ Company is the same as ** 4”? Company in 
everything, except in numbers 
5 ae E d in English Grand Opera write in 
“ veryone concerned in Eng ae ite 
TENOR. 18 E. 22d St., New York City. 44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 








Vocal Instruction, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hofmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; Joha 
I. Young, Tenor, and other promisent singers now be 
fore the publhe. 


Stupio; 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Stark, L. Schrader, Flora Davis, Mary Collier, Pearl Shay, Leila PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Cory and Mrs. Koch. 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” Opera in One Act by Mascagni n which ¢ f pat 
I {. I Br t 


"! rl Br t piano and organ ]° YNE of the nation’s great rator eve attracted { auditor ! i Mar 
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AI fic Sig. Cesare A andror \rens Chis splendid work was inaugurated last year é big rej ry ng ! t g Ww 
Chorus— Misses Savarese, 1] Winkler, Lyon, Parker, Finck, jt ig mainly due to the untiring energy and self-sacrifi estral a vaniment, and t n, if 
lickels Ny elst I errade McCart cWade, Mrs Coch 7 , , 
Mick a, neg Terrad McWade, Mrs. K on the part of Mr. Arens that the movement has been er, s will be rd 
Misse Doutney, Grace ( ‘ May Bryan, L. Schrader, Stark, : : ‘ . “ . ard ; 
Volfe, | H Clellan, Davis, Shay, Hanna, Rodri- ©Stablished on a solid financial and musical basis. And, git ipil of Mad de Wi 
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727 Emma Spreckets BuILpING, ) 

San Francisco, April 13, 1902. | 
Heinrichs has been heard for a 
time, departing, leaving 
pleasant memories behind. The recitals 
all been most enjoyable. Several of Mr. Hein 


the 
they 


WHE last of 


and are only 


have 


richs’ numbers were the same as those on the 
programs of Geo. Henschel. 
Julia has a voice that grows on one, and aside 


Miss 
from her natural ability and vocal gift her training has 
been of the highest order, and she uses the organ beau- 
tifully. It has been some three years since the last tour 
of the Heinrichs to this coast, and it may be some time 
ere we hear them again, but they are great favorites and 
are welcomed with open arms whenever they come. 

=e <= 

On Thursday evening, April 10, a concert was given at 
the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, at which several 
prominent local musicians took part in the program. The 














Peet ASMPANGNS, GP. Govcceccesccesesccccesecsccccvccssese Leschetiszky 

wound ...- Donizetti 
GomGeese, GR. Besevccosccvesscces pecaseweveres nay deamon Moszkowski 
Impatience (No. 1, from Spring, op. 57) ... Moszkowski 
Valse, Man lebt nur Einmal................. .Strauss-Tausig 


On Wednesday Madame Zeisler’s program will be se 
lected from Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, Rubinstein 
Raff, Dvorak, Lewy, Zarambski. Tschaikowsky and 
Strauss-Schuett. On Thursday night Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert-Liszt, Schumann, Chopin, and 
dard, closing with the Paginini-Liszt 
A fine program is outlined for Saturday’s recital, opening 
with the Schumann “Papillons,” and closing with 
“Caprice Espagnol.” 
Mrs. A. WepMORE JONES 


Go- 


Rubinstein 
“Campanella” Etude 


op. 2, 


Moszkowski’s 


Watkin Mills. 
HE English basso opened his transcontinental tour at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 8th inst. The Halifax 
Recorder of the oth says: “The great English basso, Wat- 
kin Mills, gave his delightful recital in Orpheus Hall last 


THE NORDICA RECITAL TOUR. 


Illustrating the Soundness of the Theory of “‘ Americans 
for America.”’ 
| N 


just closed 
that 
and obtains the same cordial recognition, the same enthu 
siastic support and following in this country that are ac 


the brilliant and overwhelming success, artistic and 
financial, of Mme. Lillian Nordica’s song recital tour 
is found proof at once convincing and incon 
American artist of high rank commands 


testable an 


corded a foreigner. 
To this 
the length and breadth of two continents for the versatil 


be sure, American prima donna—distinguished 
ity of her art, the rare range and beautiful quality of her 
voice, the charm of her radiant beauty and gracious per 
sonality—has conscientiously earned and as conscientiously 
exalted other 


singers in her native country, but she easily ranks with the 


maintains not only an standing among 
greatest foreigners now before the public in both the op 
eratic and concert fields. 

Gustav Kobbé, in his recently published book 


’ says of her: “The career of Madame Nordica is 


“Opera 
Singers,’ 
a splendid illustration of what can be accomplished through 
the union of extraordinary natural gifts with indomitable 


energy. * * * The lesson of her career is that from 
the very start she steadily has progressed toward the high 
est ideal. She was not content to remain a mere prima 
-donna. * * * It was on and ever on. From Traviata 
five times a week in a little Italian theatre to Isolde at the 


Metropolitan Opera House is a far cry; but Madame Nor 


dica has covered all the ground between. There has been 
no relaxing, no resting on well earned laurels. Her career 
has been—and is—an honor to herself, to the operatic 
stage and to the country which is proud to call her its 
own.” 

But what Madame Nordica has done other Americans 
can and will do—indeed, are doing—and the time has at 
last arrived when to be an artist—an American artist—no 
longer means oblivion and starvation in this country; quite 
au contraire. It means that, given the same degree of tal 


ent and rank, equally prompt recognition and generous in 


dorsement from press and public are accorded the Amer 














concert was under the direction of Sir Henry Heyman, . . j , 
and the following excellent program was rendered: night. He was in splendid voice, and through a long and_ ican as are lavished upon visiting foreigners 
Overture. The Seasons (oraan)ecies<cceoceses ‘Haydn excellently chosen program charmed everybody. Watkin Indeed, Madame Nordica’s tour this season has equaled 
Emil Cruells. Mills’ voice since we heard him when last in Halifax has if not surpassed, in all ways any other recital tour in the 
Song, Adrift Enteteceunrers rast inow de teseenenns Hamill Jost nothing of its magnificent compass, nor of its ex- history of this continent. In extent it has included Canada 
Cornet, Werner's Farewell ee ai Sakkingen) Nessler quisite sweetness; his interpretations still appeal to one Texas, the Pacific Coast and the territory between. It has 
Miss Louise A, Levy. with the same perfection—in a word, in his manner of numbered about seventy recitals and covered a period « 
Stances, O Ma Layre Memortelle........... ..Gounod rendering his songs last evening Mr. Mills was the soul nearly six months. The gross receipts have reached a 
Serenade, Chantez, riez, dormez.........0++-++++- --Gounod of music. His great song was “She Alone Charmeth My quarter of a million dollars, of which Madame Nordica’s 
— — venice nente cere. | eee Sadness,” from “Queen of Sheba,” which was interpreted share was $120,000, and in nearly every city, town and ham 
Emil Cruells. with the perfection of an artist and the soul of a musician. let in which she has appeared the capacity of the audito 
A Dream of Paradise - Gray The “Border Ballad” was the only Scotch song, but was rium has been taxed to the utmost 
ae eee ne agg ee rendered in such stirring style that it stood out as one Commencing in Scranton, Pa., November 14, 1901. the 
, 7 eee ar era of the famous songs on the program. ‘Father O’Flynn” audience numbered nearly 5,000. In all the principal citie 
Card Scene (Carmen) tizet Was given with Mr. Mills’ inimitable interpretation.” in most of the States in the Union the houses wer: 
Gypsy Song (Carmen).......+0+-+++++++++s. Bizet crowded to the fire limits and people turned away 
Organ, Processiona Tn opoceleciaiatett aaa RIESBERG ENGAGED.—Recent engagements of F. W. In the smaller towns the same rule obtained, with 
; Emil Cruells. Riesberg as accompanist have been at Roseville Presby- difference: It was the limit of the population that was 
Toseph Roeckel and Miss Frances Wertheimer, accompanists terian Church, Brounoff lecture recital, with Louise Voigt tested instead of the capacity of the auditorium, as in 
Se <é and R. B. Overstreet; the Dambmann concert at Knabe Lindsborg, Kan., where the residents number less thar 
ee, ae ee eer aaa ee aa, ee eae Hall, Dudley Buck, Jr., students’ recital, the Adler-Kalten- 2,000, yet there were over 4,000 people in the audience who 
itil Mild: Big suntan aig win sigatiea send born concert, Wissner Hall; Mrs. Morrill’s At Home, came miles in every direction in wagons and mule teams 
certs Madame Zeisler is probably more beloved per nd several private affairs. ; _ every Kind of conveyance that runs on wheels 
onally than any pianist of note who has ever played to His usual activity as a teacher of piano and harmony, as Now, what are the natural deductions from such a re 
us. and as an artist is held in the very highest estima- O'S@mist of Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, as ord of facts? 
tion. Managers have been importuned bs bring her to the secretary of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- First—That an American artist who has earned and can 
coast ever since her last tour some five vears azo. and ©*0™ ane his connection with THE MusicaL Courter, maintain his or her right to that much misused title r¢ 
Sw dhroudh she efects of Dawes sed Ge ies cd keeps him well occupied ceives just as prompt recognition, just as cordial and en 
are at last to hear her again Her program for Tuesday thusiastic support as any ftoreigner, no matter of what 
nieht’s concert is as follows : Roy Laver, A Stuart Pupit.—This young basso sang nationality. 
Siectiadiic uci Cian: Whe: i’ Weal Bach recently at Roseville Presbyterian Church Marston’s “My Second—That the day of the “concert company,” con 
Sonata, op. 111 ; pic ter! _.ccesee-Beethoven God and Father” and other things, making a pronounced sisting of a star surrounded or supported by mediocre tal 
Menuetto (Third Movement, from Fantaisie, op. 78)........ Schubert hit with his noble bass voice of such depth and expressive ent “to give variety to the program,” is past. Given a 
~earan yey SSE RPI, SES e Semis qualities He is a credit to Francis Stuart. his teacher, who singer or solo performer on any instrument, who has ver 
Riate: . SRE REPORTS OER Suey ra "Chopin is coming into increasing prominence through the con-  satility, temperament, a highly cultivated and catholic art 
Te ORS oe ae aa eee eee ...Chopin tinued success of his pupils, all of whom secure excellent and she or he—even though an American—can hold th 
Polonaise, Op. S3-+++++++ereeeeceeeeee neers -Chopin positions. attentive interest of an audience through an entire pro 
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The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 
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Frederic Mariner, 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 


Ten seasons with the Virgil 
Piano School, New York 
— Now — 
Director of the 


Bangor Piano School, 
BANGOR, ME. 
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gram, and produce much more satisfying results—from an 
educational standpoint as well as that of mere entertain- 
ment—than does an artist, no matter how great, who con 
tributes but a group of numbers, when the rest of the pro 
gram is made up of music indifferently “rendered” by per 
formers of lesser rank or ability, or both. 

Then, third, and by no means least in importance or in 
pertinence among facts made apparent during the season 
just closed, is this: That Mme. Lillian Nordica has, alone 
and unaided, by the magic power of her name and her won 
derful voice and art, drawn the capacity, and more, of 
every auditorium in which she has been advertised to ap 
pear; whereas, the Metropolitan Opera House forces have 
often played to empty benches or half-filled houses in spite 
of the allurements of “all star casts,” presenting the strong 
est cards in the repertory with chorus, orchestra and the 
general paraphernalia that goes with an operatic per 
formance 

he inevitable conclusion certainly seems to be that 
Nordica—the American, yet who sings and speaks Ger 
man, French and Italian as well as she does English—i 
the keystone of grand opera in this country, and without 
her the undertaking is seriously handicapped, as it should 
be, considering her as a type. Wagner’s music dramas are 
impossible of perfection if Nordica is out of the cast, and her 
capability at any and all times—not only to fill her role 





but to take that of another at a moment's 


of accident—is a rock of dependence that has proven its 





trength too often in the past to need repetition now 
One has but to recall the newspaper reports this past 
season, not only in New York but telegraphed from all 
ver the country, of operas changed, dates ancelled at 
the last moment or badly crippled performances result 
ing from the illness or caprice of some one of the stars, to 
realize how sadly Nordica’s absence has been felt 

)f her own impressions and conclusions regarding the 
season just closed Madame Nordica spoke briefly, but to 
the point and with enthusiasm, before she sailed last 
Thursday on the Deutschland to begin a series of en 


1ents abroad. She was frankly and genuinely de- 





ghted with the receptions that amounted oO ovations, 


from her countrymen and countrywomen wherever she 


sang. Of her manager, Loudon G. Charlton, she had 





only words of highest praise for the manner in which he 

id conducted the entire tour from start to finish 
Shrewdness, alert energy and keen foresight in making the 
bookings, followed up with square dealing and integrity 
of thought and purpose in fulfilling the engagements 
made all over the country, have obviated any chance or 
semblance of friction not only between manager and 
irtist, but in their further dealings with local manage 
ments in every case. Far beyond its age in actual years 
are the wisdom and acumen of accomplishment of her 
management, and that Madame Nordica is sincere in her 
belief in the capability of the managerial equipment that 
has conducted her business this season is apparent from 
fact that her future appearances in this country will 


be in Mr. Charlton’s capable hands; and it is just possible 
that after she has filled the engagements in London, 
Paris, Munich and the English Provinces for which she 
is booked solid to January 1, 1903, Madame Nordica will 
return to America next spring for appearances in the big 
music festivals which her early Covent Garden dates pre 
luded the possibility of her accepting this year 


ANTED—Position in a conservatory as teacher of 

violin and elementary piano; best of references. 

Address “P,” care of Mustcat Courier, 1133 Broadway, 
New York city 


concert at the Embury Memorial Church 


was warmly received on the occasion of 


and good range. The vocal program was supplemented 














by several piano numbers given by Miss Isabel Hauser 
[ J S| ( | \ | Cadiz, Ohio 
Y At the Union Baptist Chur Westerly, R. | n the 
$ roth tne new organ was u i I I rf I I t by 
William H. Bush, organist of t S¢ Congregatior 
Church at New London. He was a ted by the Lyrik 
ot EOPLE.. aQuaret, of that city—Mrs. Frank Sample, Miss Louis 
PP PPPPPPPPPPPPPAA Kaneen, Miss Lizzie Sweet and Mr: I r Roger 
On April 22 in the Lyceum, Long Br ntata by 
nt w given under the dir E. Boy 
. te nf , ' S he I St. Ce D \ 
The pupils of Miss Alice Quigley gave a musical at Os . . : 2 
’ , 1 e s gz ( I \ } 
wego, N. Y., on the roth : ; 
\ pupils’ recital was recently given at the Conservatory ob ee a 1 % 6 Agee: 
. . s } seth Petty nur ‘ \ () ( 
of Music, Nashville, Tenn , 
A recital by the pupils of Miss Sarah Russo d’Angelo —— 
7 , A] t tr tal w given at G ( Se 
was given at Oswego, N. Y., April I5 . 
: : : k., « uy g 
Last week Miss Elizabeth Dickerman’s pupils gave - i Y ' 
their third piano recital of this season at Oswego, N. Y i: , 
Miss Marie Skidmore ( r sted by a number of sienuepsisei 
| , ' 1 ' r er Sa xz ed | < d ( 
talented pupils, gave a violin recital at the chapel of Wes ; . 
teyan College, Macon, Ga., on April 7 — , itn 
Mrs. Emma Wilkins Gutmann gave a studio musical ee et Se ee ee 
n the roth at her studio, Peoria, Ill. The prog \ a é ina 
’ . \ \ ( é 
given by Mrs. Gutmann’s advar lj ; . ; 
The solo § at a recent musical i Pic O “ 
. 0 Mr G G 
vere Miss Be e Tu José M I M H - ; . 
d by H H 
mat liss Kathervn Gibl M \ T) j Edmund & he * 
d ‘4 T 
\. Jahn, W. ( Earnest: W. B. I ‘ i ex I pul g 
( \f hacs br TD ¢ 
Mrs. Frederick Schuyler W g thre Marsnen J x 
Dp ri \ s ( \ y 
1 , , 
Dvorak’s Gypsy songs e Liszt ] r ig [ ae ale Pa , . ‘ 
hree song The Time of R W. Herrn y f ‘ ’ 
: V V | P ‘ 
I KS g, Meyer-Helmund The \ a e O] 2g . 
( « d \ 


Beach—at a recent recital at Stamford, (¢ 

\t the opening of the new Masonic Hal! at Red Wing 
Minn., recently, musical numbers wer: shed by Mrs VOORHIS—KALTENBORN IN JERSEY CITY. 
Maud Ulmer Jones, and Miss Agnes | t 


f ! ' - RTHUR VOOR =f nianict , ‘ 
of Minneapolis, and the St. Anthony Hill Orchest-a A . [UR HI ‘ i ” 
: ~ 7 ; born String Ouartet the t f 
Mrs. Susan Scofield Danforth was the accompanist 











, , D | ( N’ 1) 
April 9 was given the first of a series of concerts : " 
} A ~ ¢ 
the sea 190. Ja kson S t Da ville 
N \ nder e direct G g } k Sp = 
y tT 

The pe ss ] sepl eA M kR S \ ns 
ter; Ge r Miss ( R este 





< P \ ( \ 
given in his studio at Omaha, Net n the near future 
1D 7 
. ae I KOWSKY I (st 
It will be illed 4 1 Garden | i Ww De : 
” < erd T) \I \ ¢ 
ide up of flower songs, including “Come Into the . es 
99 . 7 P . . » ( a KK y > 
Garden, Maud, Four Leafed Clover, I Sweetest 


Flower That Blooms,” and others 

At Or j 
W. B. Le t an tale 
Mrs. Henry Kohn, W. G. Smith, Mrs. J. A. Barry, Miss are ng * 





Carrie Dantzler, Miss Flossie Willeock, Mrs. M. G ee ee ene 
Salley, Mrs. W. G. Smith and Miss Ray Slater, all local 
musicians, took part in a concert April 7 Clara A. Korn’s Compositions Popular. 


At a recent meeting e Laurier 


t a recent meeting of tl aurier Musical Club at the he piano compositions of M t A. Korn ar 
home of Miss Julia Davis, 476 Greene avenue, Brooklyn meeting with success in a variety fields rt 


N. Y., announcement was made by the president, Miss G t is much used for pupils 

J . : 4 . vy! I 
Elsie Ray Eddy, that in place the regular evening musi gramed for that purpose by Adolph M. Foerster, of Pitt 
ale and reception in May t had been d I g, P Miss e Lercl te g, I M I 


Donald A. Chalmers, a young Pittsbur 





! e! a ¢ 1 ale g 
recital at Hotel Schenley, on the 1oth. Mr 1 melodious, a I I y in style. W S 
pupil of William M. Stevenson and has ‘ prefer the Impromptu d Barcarolle 

number of studio entertainments, but tog er Mrs. K ny ' , 

personal recital. He has a baritone voice of fine quality d tastes 


oty  LESCHETIZKY” esz2o|" HERMANN KLEIN, 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Studio for Instruction in Singing, 


120 Wi Tist Si » Y ° 
Mme. DE WEINZKOWSKA, °° FESS oo noen. Among those artists who have at various times honored Mr Klein b 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. Address Communications: 147 
LESCHETIZEKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’ 
PADEREWSKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska 

complete knowledge of her art.’ 
HANS RICHTER—"! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, 








is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


studying works, &c., &c., with him are the following 


Madame Adeline Patti, Miss Elia Russel! 


W. Bighty-second St.. NEW YORK CITY. Madame Gadsk Miss Esther Palliser, 


uccess as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” ; Miss “ye Macintyre, | Madame Alice Esty, 


Madame Schumann-Heink, | Mile. Olitzka, 
Mr. Ben Davies, 


i Poole-Ki 
Mr. Joseph O'Mara, mg Sars Fate King. 


Mr. Eugene Oudin. 





and a representative of a most solid school.’ 





Mme. 
Charlotte 











Most Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Engaged for Louisville, Richmond, 
Kansas City, and other Spring 

Festivals, 1902. 


RECENTLY RETURNED FROM AN IMMENSELY SUCCESSFUL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RECITAL TOUR. Sten a 





Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


nensgenet, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “arncsic fat! 
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NEVADA’S ROYAL WELCOME 
IN HER NATIVE HOME. 


Nevapa City, Cal., April 7, 1902. 


ME. EMMA NEVADA appeared in her native town 
M last Monday night for the first time since she be- 
gan her professional career. As the time approached for 
the concert the people began to make preparations for the 
coming of the famous singer. It was given out that Ne 
ada would arrive on Sunday afternoon, and on that day 
every station of the little narrow gauge road, from You 
Bet to Nevada City, was crowded with people, many of 
whom had known the singer as a child, all anxious to get 
mpse of her, and if possible exchange a few words 


At Grass Valley the first important reception of the day 
ook place. When the train drew up at the station it was 
urrounded with several hundred school children, each of 


whom wore a knot of white and gold ribbons, the prima 


nna’s colors, and all carrying American flags. Stalwart 
iners vied with a delegation of cowboys in roaring out 

r cheers of welcome, while the latter, finding their 
vocal efforts inadequate to the occasion, emptied their 


noisy 44s in the air. A number of young ladies, repre- 
enting the Grass Valley Parlor, of the Native Daughters 
of the Golden West, entered the train, and after extending 

hearty welcome to their illustrious sister left her almost 
buried in roses, violets, carnations and poppies. 

The train, which had been held for more than ten 
linutes, then moved on. The children waved their flags 
ind piped out their cheers in childish treble, and the big 
miners behind them roared back an echo. Nevada stood 
n the rear platform and waved her handkerchief to the 
crowd, many of whom pressed up to the steps of the car 
to grasp her hand. A group of cowboys, determined not 
to be behind the others in enthusiasm, raced their moun- 
tain ponies alongside the train. Here they wheeled and 
ced the train. As it brought Nevada near them they 
flung their sombreros into the air, cheering lustily for 
“Emma.” She threw them a kiss each and they re- 
sponded by firing a farewell volley from their revolvers 





as the train was disappearing in the distance. 

The conmting of the train to Nevada City was announced 
by the ringing of every bell in the town. Fully 5,000 peo- 
ple were gathered at the station, awaiting its arrival. The 
town had put on its gala attire, and it was decorated with 
flags, bunting and banners stretched across the street, 
with mottoes welcoming Emma Nevada to the town 
which she had not visited since she left in her third year. 

Booming of cannon, the shrieks of locomotive whistles 
and the cheers of the multitude voiced the welcome of the 
town to the singer who had carried its name in honor 
through the world. A band composed of miners played 
‘Auld Lang Syne,” as a number of white robed school 
children, wearing sashes of golden hued ribbon, ap- 
proached, carrying arches of peach and cherry blossoms, 

nder which the prima donna passed on her way to her 
carriage. Here she was met by the Native Daughters of 
he Golden West, who escorted her in carriages to her 
hotel, followed on foot by the school children, headed by 
the band. The Native Daughters of the Golden West, of 
which Madame Nevada is a member, took the decoration 

her rooms in the hotel and theatre, and also the stage, 
in their hands, making them masses of wonderful color 


with rare flowers. 
\t the concert the next night the theatre was crowded 
suffocation by the élite of both Nevada City and Grass 


Valley Madame Nevada sang as she had seldom sang 
é For a closing number she gave them “Home, 
Home,” and there was scarcely a dry eye in the 

e. Nevada] lf was so overcome by emotion that she 





\ the song, and when she did finish it 
e audience waited for her and escorted her to the hotel 
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where she held an informal reception that lasted nearly 
two hours. The favorite diva has had few ovations in her 
brilliant career which she prizes as much as that which 
greeted her homecoming to her native town. 

The following extracts of the reception are from the 
Daily Morning Union and Herald—Grass Valley and Neva- 
da City, Cal_—of April 1, 1902: 

ROYAL GREETING TO NEVADA. 


Magnificent Audience Listens with Rapture to the World Famous 
Singer at Her Old Home. 

Never was queen given a prouder ovation than Emma Nevada, 
the peerless, last night. Words are mere idle things when the at- 
tempt is made to describe the scene, the singer and the songs. 

Long before Leon Moreau sat down at the piano to enthrall the 
music loving audience with Liszt’s Nocturne the theatre was packed 
to the doors. It was not one of the most fashionable gatherings the 
old theatre has ever seen, for they came from the far ends of the 
county, and even beyond the county. The valleys yielded up their 
farmers, the hills and mountains their sturdy miners. Old age 
joined with lusty youth, rank and station were leveled last night 

Was not the name of Emma Nevada enough to stir long buried 
memories and bring the hoary headed, horny handed miner from 
the ravine and the flat? 

Aye, for it recalled to them the days of long ago when she, but 
a lisping tot, charmed their rough hearts with her sweet childish 
melody and set them attuned to the music of the angels 

No elaborate stage settings had been attempted, though the boards 
where oft the sock and buskin have held sway were tastefully deco 
rated with the national colors. 

But, ah! what a difference a moment later. The centre portiéres 
part, a vision of sweet, beauteous womanhood appears, lingering a 
brief moment as she holds the rich folds apart, a dark, warm frame 
to the picture—the lark with a voice of melody divine. 

Such a roar of applause sweeps upward from the multitude that 
the building fairly trembles. Will it never cease? Ah, that comes 
straight from the heart of the free spoken people of the mountains 
It rolls and sweeps, surges and beats, and amid it all, the famous 
little woman, greater to-night to those enraptured hundreds than the 
proudest queen who ever sat on a throne, comes down the centre of 
the stage, a vision of dainty, sweet good nature. 

“Isn't she sweet!” “Oh, the dear thing,” and kindred exclama 
tions burst forth spontaneously. 

The little diva wears a gown that baffles description. Pale blue 
over a dreamy creation of rare lace, a single bunch of pale pink 
roses in her corsage and one large, full blown rose in her hand. 

The tempest ceases. Bowing right and left with a smile that each 
appropriates, the piano dashes into the prelude. Then her lips part 
and the silence of death prevails as she burst into song. 


oe = 


Last night she sang—oh, how she did sing! And they would not 
be satisfied. Encore followed encore. Thunder after thunder of ap 
plause rang to the heavens at the conclusion of each selection, and 
Emma Nevada with smiling sweetness sang to them without stint 

She had but to open her lips and melody poured forth like a cas- 
cade of flashing pearls. There was no hesitation, no feeling for a 
could 





note, no false aid from the piano to hide that which the v e 
not reach. Never for the slightest moment was there a false shade 
or a sign of flatness in the beautiful voice which has enthralled 
kings and queens. It rang sweet, rich and full, pouring out its rip- 
pling melody with a beauty that Paris would have shouted its 
“Bravos” over and brought St. Petersburg to its knees. * * * 

It has been said that Patti brought tears to the eyes when she 
sang “Home, Sweet Home.” If so she did no more than Nevada 
last night. There was an air of sweet sadness about the lines which 
dimmed many an eye, as visions of long ago rose before them. A 
sob-like note hung in the peerless prima donna’s ice during the 
rendition of the grand old song, rising, sinking until one could al 
most see the rude cabin, the sweep near by, the woods, the tinkling 
bells and catch the breath of meadow and mossy bank. 

She also favored her delighted hearers with “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “‘Annie Laurie” and ‘““The Last Rose of Summer,” each of 


which was sung with such rare feeling, soul coloring and ex 





quisite beauty that eyes blinked and suspicious sniffs told how the 
smiling little songstress was touching the heartstrings of fair women 
and brave men. 

And then, with her sweet, womanly way, she came out again and 
sat down at the piano. It was that old, ever new song, “The 
Mocking Bird.””’ And how she sang it! It has been sung here be- 
fore, but not as Emma Nevada sang it last night. Playing a simple 
accompaniment, she filled the air with such bird-like tones as no 
mocking bird ever sang. The witchery of that white throat was be 
yond comprehension. God, in His infinite goodness, gave a good 
woman the magic of music when Emma Nevada came into the 
world. Careful cultivation has enhanced the value of the great gift, 
and had the smiling little woman sung o’er and o’er the old song 
of the mocking bird, with her half closed eyes in dreamy mood 





the great audience would have lingered breathless to the world’s 
song-crowned queen of old Nevada County. 

The only flowers received on the stage by Nevada were from 
the Native Daughters—a magnificent bunch of lilies tied with golden 
silk ribbon. 


Theodore van Yorx. 


HEODORE VAN YORX sang with good success 
at the recent performance of “The Creation” in St. 
Paul. Appended are the criticisms: 

Of Theodore van Yorx there is much to be said; he was for some 
time a resident of St. Paul, but has been little heard here of late. 
His versatility and exceptional vocal equipment make his ap 
pearance a musical event in any community. His voice has won- 
derful tone color, and his methods are so artistic that it was really 
an education to hear him sing last night. Every number was ex- 
quisitely rendered with a rare musical temperament and wholesome 
voice which is rich, and gave much enjoyment to his hearers. One 
of the best tenors who has ever appeared in Minneapolis, Mr. van 
Yorx absolutely filled Wesley Church with such melody as has not 
often been heard.—Minneapolis Tribune, April 3, 1902 

Theodore van Yorx’s work was remarkably artistic. His most ef- 
fective numbers were the recitative, “In Rosy Mantle Appears,” and 
the aria, “In Native Worth.”—Minneapolis Journal, April 3, 1902. 





Theodore van Yorx, the tenor, did not disappoint his old friends 
in St. Paul. His voice has gained in color and warmth and reso- 
nance. Its quality is a true tenor, and the richness and vibrancy of 
the lower and middle registers are successfully carried into the higher 
tones. Mr. van Yorx's style is interesting and individual. The tri 
umphant beauty of the air, “In Native Worth,” was brilliantly 
achieved, and its performance won for him an ovation from the 
audience.—St, Paul Dispatch, April 4, 1902. 

Mr. van Yorx sang Uriel, and fulfilled the promises that had 
been made for him. His solo parts describing the created man won 
an ovation, and was one of the best things of the evening.—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, April 4, 1902. 


Interest last night naturally centred about the appearance of 


Theodore van Yorx, the tenor, now of New York, formerly of St 
Paul. Mr. van Yorx’s voice is pure lyric in character, yet so re- 
markably artis‘ic is it, and so well handled by the singer, that it 
has ail the depth and volume necessary for the class of music he 
sang last night. The aria, “In Native Worth,” and the recitative, 
“In Rosy Mantle Appears,” were two of the most satisfying solos 
sung last evening, and they were enthusiastically received by the 
audience.—St. Paul Globe, April 4, 1902. 


A Bendheim Pupil Praised by Eduard de Reszke. 
ISS FRIDA HOFFMANN, a pupil of Max Bend 
heim, the distinguished vocal instructor, recently 
had the honor of singing for Eduard de Reszké, the great 
basso. M. de Reszké had heard of Miss Hoffmann’s voice 
through a friend, and had expressed a desire to hear 
her sing. She sang an “Ave Maria” by Luzzi so well 
that M. de Reszké became quite enthusiastic. He told her 
that she had a superb voice and advised her to go to Paris 
after she had finished her studies with Mr. Bendheim and 
study for the stage. 

He assured her that in less than a year she could get a 
place in the Opéra Comique, and that after a few years of 
hard work there she ought to be able to sing any soprano 
role at all. 

Miss Hoffmann is an unusually gifted young woman 
Not only does she sing divinely, but she also plays the 
piano as do few young women of her age. Besides that 
she is a linguist of no mean ability, speaking six languages 
fluently. They are English, French, German, Italian, Pol 
ish and Russian. 

Miss Hoffmann has now been studying with Mr. Bend 
heim for about eight months, and in that time has already 
made wonderful progress. Her career will be well worth 
watching. 


Lean M. Barre.—Miss Leah M. Barbe, the young 
coloratura soprano, sang last Thursday evening at Dr 
Eberhard’s concert at the Waldorf-Astoria. She sur 
passed expectation Her voice is sweet and clear yet 
powerful; her tones are pure and of fine quality, and her 
high notes brilliantly taken. Her selections were “Villa 
nelle,” of Dell’ Acqua, and “Gitana,” of Arditi 
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ROME AND MUSIC. hall was not crowded as it usually is, owing to the horri- rically speaking the three acts were ¢ i f interest 
ble weather. ind had but a mediocr« $s M tro Granozio 
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At the Boccherini Philharmonic Maestro Monfredo limited himself in simply trying 1 n 

_ \UTIFUL spring is in full bloom, musically and  Pelissier conducted an immense concert. Many and_ verses his poet gave him without putting any nenmnitiia 
ther ise . . ae ar : } - il wise ¢ ; 1 ; 

otherwis« rhe theatres are crowded, and likewise yaried were the numbers, and the large attendance left the ny individuality, any local color ir seeen ; 
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is if I were looking for commercial success I could not 
but recognize that my own ‘Moses,’ were it accompanied 
by scenic effects, would bring in to me a great deal more, 
and I could form my calculations upon this basis. But I 
ek something more elevated, and it seems to me such 
beautiful thing, and it also seems to me so beautiful for 
our nation that music—pure and without any accessories— 


He added: “Many 


s enough to draw a large audience.” 


think that I write sacred music only because I am a 
priest. They do not know that at twenty-two, free as the 
air, not yet priest, I had already dedicated all my talent to 


sacred music for years; in my mind I already had all that 
I have written in after years. The little I am capable of 
comes all from my religious inspiration. My faith is my 
life!” Abate Perosi has declared that he has finished a 
“Stabat’” and some pieces for orchestra alone for the 
Academy of Stefano Tempia and that he wishes to com- 
pose a cantata for the fiftieth anniversary of the, Immac- 
ulate Conception. Finally he also declares that he will al- 
ways and only sing the glories of our Saviour. 

s rumored that a society has been formed under the 
1uspices of Ignazio Florio for the control of the 
urge theatres of Italy, such as Palermo, Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Genoa, Torino, Venice, &c. It really 
there is some truth in this matter, as it is known that the 
has asked for the concession of the Argentina 
Theatre here, with a subvention of 100,000 francs. It 
also that the Royal Court will add another 100,000 
An answer is now awaited from the 


Comm 
seems 
ciety 


of its own free will 
Municipality. 

The season of old operas at the Adriano is finished, and 
the stage is now kept by Loie Fuller, who is achieving a 
uccess. Yesterday she invited the press at the Salone 
Margherita to witness nearby some of her new dances. 
Why she came and placed herself right in the midst of 
he hall on a large round piece of black cloth, bare foot- 
fact perfectly nude but for a very transparent drap- 
certainly caused a great 
Where the art lies in such 


ed, in 


ery, no one could imagine. It 
deal of disagreeable comment. 
displays is hard to say 

Minor concerts are still taking place. 
by all the aristocracy of Rome have been given with suc- 
cess at the Teatro Argentina, balls, suppers, dinners, gar- 
&c., all for charity, have been successful; but 
all have an end; now that the delicious spring sun is 
warming the atmosphere all run to outdoor sports, and 
with this I finish aS I also wish to run out to the races 


Living pictures 


den parties, 


John Young, Tenor, Sings “ Crusaders ”’ at Easton, Pa. 


AST Tuesday morning Mr. Young had a telephone 
message from another tenor saying he had a bad 
cold and could not sing with “Crusaders” that evening at 
Easton, Pa., with the Orpheus Society, of that city, and 
isked Mr. Young to go in his place. He left at 11:55, 
giving no time to look at the work until the rehearsal, 
and had fine success, as the notices will show. A letter 

from Charles E. Krauss, the conductor, follows: 

Easton, Pa., April 10, 1902. 
hn Young, New York: 

My Dear Sir—Permit me to thank you again for your excel- 
rendered on Tuesday last in our rendition of Gade’s 
“Crusaders."” Rinaldo was sung to our utmost satisfaction, which 

the circumstances reflects especially to your credit. Very 
(Signed) Cc. E, Krauss. 


lent service 


truly yours, 
Mr. Young’s tenor was one of, the enjoyable events of the even- 
tenor announced on the program was taken suddenly ill 
morning of the concert, and sent John Young to fill his place. 
Ir. Young did not know of his engagement to sing in “The Cru- 
ders” until 9 a. m., but he this fine 
Easton Daily Press, April 9, 1902. 


g. The 


ably assisted in musical 





* * * His place was most creditably filled by John Young, of 
New York.—Easton Daily Express, April 9, 1902. 


John Young, who is from New York, has a superb tenor voice, 


every part was correctly sung by this eminent soloist, particu- 


irly the “Crusaders” song. His success at the concert was remark- 


able.—Easton Daily Argus, April 9, 1902. 


MELANIE GUTTMAN’S RECITAL. 


ISS MELANIE GUTTMAN, a singer who made 

a brilliant reputation in Vienna, gave a song re- 

cital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall last Saturday 

evening. The assisting artists were Eugene Bernstein, 

pianist; Arnold Volpe, violinist; Modest Altschuler, ‘cel 

list. To get an idea of Miss Guttman’s musicianship her 
program should be read: 

Ich hatte viel Bekuemmernis............ iasnisesin oraaaeinanamadll Bach 


I, TO OE Wie dciccccccncescccnceccvesecncessesoonses Pergolesi 
vumibenteas Beethoven 





Ich Liebe Dich....... 

PI, 6 cc cccevedeutinieedcteuced cess csnvseseessnecceeioeteunee Mozart 
Der Tod und Das Macdchen. ...........cccscccccccccccevcees Schubert 
PINUS vcncvececcescicpcaveveccersevcsssasnesocnosees Schumann 
Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer............+++0++eeeeeee Brahms 
Meine Liebe Ist Gruen.... és detUnktecdsehesendnee Brahms 
Cr I cnet va vovndowsbundeiedeessnnciatesssscan oe 

Eugene Bernstein, Arncild Volpe and Modest Altschuler. 

Ach Lieb, Ich Muss Nun Scheiden..............0seeeeee0ee00-StPauss 
PN SI ones cic cvnebdengecdseecceceeccasevenrsiecenente Strauss 
Klagen Ist Der Mond Gekommien........ .Zemlinszky 
Briefchen Schrieb Ich Zemlinszky 
Es Blinkt Der Thau peceneadbasdean Rubinstein 
BE Te Fe NI ions cvieedsivins cocssuqsiossevespbewsieoeetas Dvorak 


s’ouvre a ta 
Saint-Saéns 


Cantabile from Samson et Dalila, Mon covur 


TONE covsvee . 

Her singing shows good schooling and the natural in- 
telligent aptitude that gets into the heart of a song. Miss 
Guttman has abundant temperament, and the quality of 
her soprano is beautiful. Her diction is excellent. The 
one noticeable fault in her method oi using the voice is 
the tendency to strike the glottis, a common tendency 
among Continental Miss Guttman, however, 
does not offend as frequently as many singers. She is 
young, intelligent and very musical, and so it cannot be 
difficult for her to correct the fault. Her program illus- 
trates the four periods of music—the pre-classical, the 
classical, the romantic and the modern. What interesting 
history might be written about the sixteen songs and 
Miss Guttman in her singing convinced her listen- 
She suc- 


singers. 


arias! 
ers of a fine conception of the different styles. 


ceeded best with the songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Richard Strauss, Zemlinszky, Rubinstein and 
Dvorak. It was worth anyone’s while to come and hear 


her beautiful interpretation of Schubert’s tragic song, 
“Death and the Maiden,” and her impassioned rendering 
of “Schumann’s “Spring Night,” and the songs by Brahms 
and Strauss. Of peculiar interest were the two songs by 
the young Russian composer, Zemlinszky. 

Mr. Bernstein, the pianist of the evening, piayed highly 
musical accompaniments for Miss Guttman. The per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn trio in D minor by Messrs. 
Bernstein, Volpe and Altschuler was enjoyable and well 
suited in the scheme of Miss Guttman’s program. The 
singer, by the way, has taken up her residence in New 
York, and next season, if not before, the public will hear 
more about her. She ought to be successful in this coun- 
try, for she knows how to sing and has a big repertory. 
Having appeared in opera abroad, she expects to be 
heard here in some of her best roles. 

At the recital last Saturday night Miss Guttman was 
received enthusiastically by a large audience of musical 
people. 


Opera Comique at the Victoria. 


HE of French Opera Comique at Ham- 
merstein’s Victoria enters upon its fourth week. 
The ‘engagement thus far has turned out exceedingly 


season 


prosperous, and has caused Mr. Hammerstein to 
arrange with this organization for an annual en- 
gagement at the Victoria Theatre for a _ limited 
number of weeks. The repertory for next week 
will be as follows: Monday and Tuesday evenings 


and Wednesday matinee, “La Grande Duchesse”; Wednes- 
day evening, “La Mascotte’; Thursday and Friday even- 


ings, “La Petite Faust’; Saturday matinee and Saturday 
evening, “Les Cloches de Corneville” (“The Chimes of 
Normandy”). 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL MUSICALE. 


ILLIAM C. CARL, the director of the Guilmant 
Organ School, gave a musicale last Thursday 
evening at the school, 34 West Twelfth street. Miss Carl, 
a sister of Mr. Carl, graciously received the guests, and, 
assisted by her brother, extended to each a pleasant wel- 
come. No organ numbers were performed, but the stu- 
dents of the school and the guests listened to a charming 
program contributed by Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, contralto; 
Douglas Powell, baritone; Miss Helen Reynolds, violin- 
ist; Miss Mabel Reynolds, ’cellist, and Mr. Carl as pianist 
and accompanist. The program follows: 
Songs for Contralto— 
Bk Si caisicctc-vaccccnnvacesdecceesasessodsnserssoosserossase 
CE I Ti Riveddccasdescctioveccicevewcesséenee 


Er der Herlichste von Allen...... 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer. 





lrio—Violin, ’Cello, Piano— 
EI. WG,  Tioccccnsccnseccesees\csesdsnnevbcessmbsensesses Liebe 
Miss Helen Reynolds, Miss Mabel Reynolds and Mr. Carl. 
Songs for Baritone— 


BE TO BUR DOR o noice csscxcccessscencessecesees Anon., C., 1550 


Bid Me to Live..... .....(Herrick) Henry Lawes, P., 1652 
Trotting to the Fair (Old Irish Air).........ceeeeeeeeeees Graves 
Douglas Powell. 
Trios for Violin, ’Cello, Piano 
POUMMEER, GR, Docc ccccsccccccescocsccccccescocsesccesesonssees Fuch 


.... Brahms 


Ungarische Tanze... eaion im aie 
Miss Mabel Reynolds and Mr. Carl. 


Miss Helen Reynolds, 
Songs for Contralto- 


Be BAe & BeG0.cccccccccccccccccsssccccevcosscocsccsscees Nevin 
i 2 1 Mh, ios cscudeadacpeetsua’ .. Aylward 
April Rain... vr Mkbiacigoviabemsnspunesatbashe Oley Speaks 
Mrs Antonia Sawyer 
Songs for Baritone 
I Know of Two Bright Eyes — ..Clutsam 
Onaway, Awake Beloved.......ccsccccccccccccccccccccsccsees Cowen 


Douglas Powell. 

As a social event the musicale, perhaps, should not 
come within the range of criticism. The music, however, 
in quality and in its performance was well worthy of a 
public concert. In her singing Mrs. Sawyer 
artistic advancement, and gave great pleasure in her two 
group of songs. Mr. Powell, who has recently come to 
this country, possesses a fine vibrant voice, and sings with 
the manliness that one looks for in a baritone. His first 
song of the evening, “My Lytell Prety One,” an- 
nounced as the oldest song in the English 
The Misses Powell, in their ensemble numbers with Mr 
Carl, delighted everyone with their musical playing. Both 
as pianist and accompanist for the singers, Mr. Carl once 
more showed his skill as a musician. 


showed 


Was 


language 


Among the invited guests were Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard Duffield, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Gillette, Miss 
Kate Percy Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer T. Driggs, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard, Miss Eleanore Blakeman, Rev. A. 
W. McCurdy, Miss Duffield, Mrs. Ellen Fletcher Caples, 
Mrs. Fletcher, Daniel Lang, Miss Mary Adelaide Liscom, 


Miss Jessie M. Beckman, Henry S. Schweitzer, Miss 
Edna C. Tilley, Mrs. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. J. van Wag- 
oner, Mrs. Gertrude Elizabeth McKellar, Mrs. Lama 


Crawford, Alfred Lane Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Goodrich, Miss Kate S. Fine, Dr. Cyrus W. Strong, Miss 
Mary H. Gillies, Miss Caroline M. Holmes, Warner M. 
Hawkins, Mr. Gorlitz, Miss Mary Hendrick Gillies, Miss 
Felgemaker, Miss Olive Felgemaker, Miss Edith Brown, 
Hyde Demaray, Miss Trapper, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Shel- 
don Bentley, Miss Mary R. Denton, the Misses Bauer, 
Miss Wright, William Edward Gronbach, Miss Grace 
McIntosh, Merrill M. Hutchinson, Miss Powell, Miss 
Dorothy Cox, Miss Murphy, James Hanson, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. S. Wilson. 

A dainty collation and social hour followed the musical 
program. 








He. Matia von Niassen-Stone 


VOCAL RECITALS ——aa 
in English, French, German, Italian and Russian. 


For termsand dates address 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Lendon, W., Eagiand. 





THE 


Smith & Nixon 


THE GRAND PIANO 
IN UPRIGHT CASE. 


Built on the principle of the 
Parlor Grand, and its equal in 
musical resuits. This 
system of construction properly 
presented, gets other upright 
pianos out of competition. 

Reasonable inducements 
offered dealers. 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Mfg. Co, 


10-12 Bast Pourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























HASIL.AM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

E” Direct Communication with European Managers. 

13 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ROBERT 


HOSEA 


123 West 80th St, BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th St., New York. 





POSE, 

















‘*The Science of the 3 
Art of Singing.”’ 


Revised Second Edition of - 
“VOCAL ART” and NEW TREATISE ON MALE VOICES, 
with New Exercising Material, by 
ANNA LANKOW. 
Price for Combined Volumes, $3.50. 


Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 890 Park Ave., New York. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, i1 East 16th St., New York, and al! Music Stores. 





EDMUND SEVERN 


Successful Voice Builder. 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


In New York entire 
Summer season. 


STUDIO: 131 West 56th Street, 
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GOLTZ STR. 26, BERLIN, W. ) 


April 6, 1902. | 


’SAYE and Pugno gave two concerts devoted en 





‘ ; tirely to sonatas on April 2 and 5, achieving a 
7) Fa ; 

success the like of which Beethoven Hall never 
aw before Such a success as they had with sonatas in 





Berlin (sonata evenings have been done to death here 
this winter) means a great deal 

I have heard a vast amount of violin playing, and I am 
not so easily enthused any more, but I never heard such 


tones as Ysaye drew from his violin in the César Franck 


Son: 





The depth, fervor and passion were a revelation 
even for Ysaye, whom the world has long since pré 
claimed the greatest living temperamental violinist 


understanding of and deep insight 





Moreover, his musical 





nto this sonata made his playing of it more like a crea 


tion than a reproduction 


César Franck wrote this A major Sonata expressly for 
: . 

Ysaye, and gave it to him on the day before his marriage 

as a wedding present. Certain it is that no other violinist 


could get out of it what Ysaye does 


Scarcely less remarkable was his playing of the Brahms 
1) minor Sonata and the Kreutzer Sonata. The second 
oncert was a Beethoven evening and brought, besides 


the Kreutzer Sonata, the G major and C minor Sonatas 
One of the greatest Joachim admirers who was present 


onfessed that he had never heard Joachim play the 





Kreutzer Sonata like that Pugno proved h fa 
vorthy partner of Ysaye. He excels in ensemble playing 
He is not a great virtuoso, but a refined musician 

These two artists in their playing of the three Beeth« 
en sonatas have at once exploded the idea that only th 
Germans can play Beethoven There are not two living 


German artists who can play Beethoven as these two 
men did 

Their success was enormous At the end of each con 
cert there was a simply deafening uproar which did not 
abate until the lights were turned out. It was the climax 


of the season 


Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist of New York, is a 


genius. What this seventeen ye Id boy can do is really 
marvelous. I was so_ skeptical that I did not attend 
' 


either of his concerts. One has reason to be skeptica 
oncerning blind violinists jt / 


1 - 
United States. However, I heard him in the Sinding 





\ major Concerto at a recent popular Philharmonic con 
cert, and then I heard him play for three hours in pri 
vate. He can play from memory fourteen big concertos 
and a large repertory of other works. Moreover, he can 
accompany from memory his entire repertory on the 
piano. His memory is astounding and never fails him 
After but two or three hearings he knows a long and 


difficult work by heart. His ear is no less wonderful. I 


tested it at the piano. He named with unerring certainty ALMA STENCEL. 


any conceivable combination of tones, as, for instance, [By Caste] 

five consecutive semitones in the right hand and the Peemen hai , 
most horrible discord imaginable in the left hand, all \fysical Courier, New York 

struck simultaneously. In all manner of combinations Alma Stencel’s début in St. James’ Hall an emphatic 
he never made a mistake. I have seen many remarkable artistic success Cc 


exhibitions of ear, but such absolute certainty I have seen 


displayed by but one man before, and that man was Otto ‘ 
i aaiediiaiin Hanchett to Conduct a Summer Course at Point Chautauqua. 


Grasse has an intensely musical nature and he is full [)* HENRY G. HANCHETT, the pianist and lec 


of temperament. Despite his youth and his blindness h¢ turer, will conduct a summer course at Point Chau 
s an artist, and he can stand simply on his merits and be tauqua He will give analytical piar recitals and 
judged as such without any discount, eyes or no eyes nstruct classes in musical analysis and interpretatior 
Many a more famous and experienced artist may well and piano. Mrs. Rosa Belle Erskine, director of the 
envy him his great natural gifts He has studied for musical department the State Normal School, Flor 
three years past with the great Belgian master, César ice, Ala., a former pupil of Dr. Hanchett, who has beer 
Thomson, and is now just embarking upon his career ssociated with him in his work at the Monteagle, Tenn 
which should certainly be a remarkably brilliant one Assembly and Summer Music School, will be present and 
Young Grasse is a nice bow, entirely free from conceit will act as assistant teacher of the piano and as registrar 
ind unspoiled by flattery Her qualifications and experience have won for her th 


Ste entire confidence and hearty indorsement of Dr. Hanchett 
aa In his circular Dr. Hanchett makes the following an 
\ new trio has been formed in Berlin by Anton Hek 


- nouncements on the courses of study 
as chosen as his associates Arthur Schnabel 





a ve oo The class in musical analysis will meet twice each week 
piano, and Alfred Wittenberg, violin. The new organiza 1] 


(twelve hours), and will thoroughly examine the meaning 


ti ga ts initia oncert in the Oberlicht-Saz i , . 
tion gave its initial concert im the erlicht-Saal of the anq practical use in composition, of rhythm, melody, har 


*hilharmonie on March 27 with extraordinary ss ; 

Philharmonie on March 27 with extraordinary — mony, phrasing, imitation, structure, form, subjects, epi 
‘he artists play toget 1e Beethoven Tric = fla . : 
Phe art played together the Beethoven Trio in E flat sodes, development, fugue, rondo, sonata and many allied 


om *. ool tee Gites OM in os Th laying “ ; ; 
ind the Schubert B fiat Tri p. 99. Their playing , pics. The work w be adapted to the special needs « 


> i 
f the glorious Schubert Trio was an event long to be the class, and particularly to those who wish to teach the 
remembered. It was a noble performance and bright and suiblecs 
fresh as the early morning dew [here was a total ab- “The class in interpretation will meet twice each week 
ence of certain hand organ effects, which one frequently (twelve hours) t engage in practical study of standard 
oaae t! e playing of this gem. Hekking, with his glo- ,, rks only, both by the playing of the members of the 
ious, golden tone, was ravishing class and by their criticism, under the guidance of Dr 


Hanchett, of th 
“Special effort will be put forth to make the recitals at 


Arthur Schnabel, the young Viennese pianist, quite dis 


j ] 


, ; e music thus interpreted 
tished himself by his refined ensemble playing. He 





1 very gifted young man, and has, without doubt, a ¢ . ; 
y¥ 8 ng Bx ani , «once an educational and a popular feature of the first im 
great future before him. Hekking played a new ‘cello 


é . ; portance. The emphasis will be put upon the understanding 
composition, a Ballad and Serenade by Josef Suk, the 


: of the music, and each piece will be subject to brief special 
second violinist of the Bohemian Quartet. It abounds in | 2 . as ‘ 
: i he ’cell i Hekk omment, covering its salient point The general topic of 
cant ne, les we lor the cello, anc yave eKkKing an , 
: . 8 8 the entire series will be ‘Studies in Musical Art 


opportunity to display his beautiful ton t is, however ‘np ‘ . ; - , 
PP jes play | eautiful tone. I . First recital, ‘Materials of Musical Composition’—(a) 
not very grateful , 
ery gram rhythm; (b) harmony: (c) melody; (d) motive 











Wittenber the ncertmaster of the new Tonkiinstler . : , ic : 
f ' es : : ote : , “Second recital, ‘Met 1s of Musical Composition (a) 
Orchestra, with which Richard Strauss has given such a : , ; ' 1) a 
A itl ntrapuntal (b thematic vric (dad) descriptive 
successful series of concerts this winter, played the great eae , , 
. 7 a a Third recital, ‘Models of Musical Composition’—(a) 
fugue from the C major Bach Sonata for violin alone , ' : *% ¢ 
2 1+ , : : , is ‘ fugue; (b) rond (c) sonat fantaisie; (e) dance 
with breadth and authority, and with excellent tonal ef . . « — ; 
1 ia Bae . ‘ Fourth recita Merits f Musi Composition (a) 
ects. It in extremely difficult thing to play Witten : . : 
. survival; (b) symmetry; (c) significance: (d. stimulation 
berg has an immense techni anak . a : : : 
Fifth recital, ‘Masters of Musical Composition’—(a 
ea ze " " . ; - 
— — 3eethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, Wagner. Liszt 
Yssay Barmas, the young Russian violinist, has been Dr. Hanchett’s press criticsms include 
nga ry successful season in Germany The criti He has a remarkably fine technic, almost faultless; his rendering 
. i ,0et! d ti r lew for € y Post 
cisms of his playing in important cities, such as Leipsic S peers ane ue New York Evening I 
Stuttgart, Hanover, Elberfeld, Gotha, Oldenburg and 
Warsaw, are very satisfying In his interpretation of the With a magnetisr nexplainable, he held his auditors spellboand 
‘ . until the last note trembling died away.—Journal and Tribune 
Bach Chaconne he was compared with Joachim. He is 
: ? Knoxville, Tenn 
continually growing and maturing, and promises great —a 
hing — ton ; : 
hings tor the future Certain of his selections were faultless specimens of piano playing 


t a real artist.—American Art Journal, New York 








Willy Burmester 


Spohr’s Seventh ¢ 


a remarkable triumph with 
He plays well—I have not decided whether the doctor plays or 
ks the better.—Musical Courier, New York 





and the Chaconne at the last 





Richard Strauss concert. We are not used to hearing the 





Chaconne here as he plays it, yet his viewpoint has its Dr. Hanchett has greatly distinguished himself by his lectures and 
justifications. It was a tremendous performance, and won ‘ecitals. He has afforded no end of pleasure.—Music Magazine, 
1 ' , Chicago 
for the artist a cyclone f applause. With the Spohr . 
__ - 7 ee atte ta Pasian til — on / ‘ 
Concert which was hissed recently 1 Par nis succes The enormously difficult Allegro and the minore of the Scherzo 
was equally great ARTHUR M. ABELL n particular, received a rendition which proved Dr. Hanchett to be 
ne of the ablest pianists in the country, while in the Largo and 


Rondo his exquisite t 


RECITAL BY ARENS PuUPILs \ vocal recital by Mrs. A. disp! 





‘ and sympathetic quality of tone were 
ayed to perfection.—Syracuse Daily Standard 

van den Ende, assisted by Mr. Overstreet and other pu 

pils of F. X. Arens, was given at Chamber Music Roon Last Manuscript Concert. 


Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening at 8:30 o'clock Arias HE sixth and last private 


mncert of the Manuscript 
d songs by Mendelssohn, Gounod, Rubinstein, Purcell Society will occur on Saturday evening, April 26 


Massenet, Ries, Chaminade, Eleanor Smith, Mozart, von at the Wanamaker Art Galleries. An interesting program 
Fielitz, Johns, Lassen, Schumann, Dr. Arne, Chopin and is in preparation, which will include compositions of va 
thers were included in the program. Mrs. A. van den rious forms. The assisting artists will be Mrs. Florence 
Ende and Mrs. McKeever sang the Letter duet from Hulford Hunt, contralto; Dr. Henry G. Hanchett pian 


fnsast"s “WMassisas af Wicors © . , a ll ’cel 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro st; George Lennox, tenor, 1 Charles Russell, ‘cellist 
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Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 59Ty ST., NEW YORK. 

Faculty and Examiners include William Mason, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, John C. Griggs, Paul 
Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian Littlehales, Alfred D. 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., etc 

Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 

The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 

For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 
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HOLMES GOWPER 


TENOR” 


se se ie ie ae ss 
ee ee ee ee a ne 











, Tenor BUREAU OF FINE ARTS. 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. Or PRINCIPAL EASTERN MANAGERS 











Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 








MARY LOUISE CLARY 


SCONTRALTO. 





Concert Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 


Telephone; No. 1252 Madison Square. 125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 
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As the series of Saturday Symphony Concerts in 

Brooklyn closed with a discouraging deficit, 
the concerts will not be given next year. Now, will 
the philanthropic ladies of the Auxiliary Board be 
consistent and pay out of their own pockets the 
deficiency, or will they compel the Brooklyn In- 
stitute to meet the indebtedness? 


HE dates of the afternoon and evening per- 
formances of the Philharmonic Society con- 
certs are announced as follows: 

Public rehearsals, November 14, December 5, December 
19, 1902; January 9, January 30, February 13. March 13, 
April 3, 1903. 

Concerts, November 15, December 6, December 20, 1902; 
January 10, January 31, February 14, March 14, April 4, 
1903. 


ALTER DAMROSCH is the very conductor 
who fits the Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra is the very orchestra that 
fits Walter Damrosch. It is a kind of survival of 
the two fittest. If a certain European conductor 
could be secured by the projectors of the proposed 
Permanent Orchestra the proposition could be put 
through. Of the annual $75,000 needed, $42,000 
are already guaranteed for 10 years. A representa- 
tive of the promoters leaves for Europe this week 
in order to arrange certain subscriptions and other 
details. 


i an address before the students of the General 

Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the 
City of New York Mr. Carnegie made the follow- 
ing astonishing statement: 

“Take Paderewski, the greatest pianist, perhaps, 
that the world has ever seen. There are many 
other great pianists, but what differentiates him? 
The little more.” 

The names of Liszt, Thalberg, Tausig, Rubin- 
stein, Carl Heyman, de Pachmann, Emil Sauer, 
Rosenthal and Joseffy involuntarily arise to one’s 
lips after reading the above. THe Musicat Cov- 
RIER would hesitate to make authoritative 
criticism of the Bessemer and Harveyized steel 
processes, yet Mr. Carnegie calmly lays down the 
The millionaire has his oc- 


an 


law on pianistic rank. 
casional compensations. 





the 


Boston 


THE LADY AND THE OMETIMES 


INSTRUMENT. news from 

gives the whole nervous 
system a shock, particularly when it has an icono- 
clastic flavor. We read this item on Sunday in the 
New York Herald, it having been wired from Bos 
ton: 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is in danger of serious 
dissension, and all because women have invaded the mu 
sical field. The Symphony players are nearly all Germans, 
and when they are not playing at Symphony Hall 
mostly engaged in giving instruction. 

Many of their pupils are young women, about twenty 
of the latter at the present time being members of the 
Fadette Woman’s Orchestra. This organization did not 
attract much attention in Boston until a few weeks ago, 
when it appeared at Keith’s Theatre and made a de 
cided hit. 

In fact, it drew such audiences that the management de 
cided to engage it for a ten weeks’ summer season. This 
meant that the Symphony players were to be supplanted 
by women, the Symphony players having been for several 
years a summer attraction at Keith’s. Now the players 
who had no part in teaching the women are blaming the 
men who made them so proficient that they have been able 
to get the 
while the Symphony players are making contracts 


are 


“snap” musical engagement of the summer, 
with 
summer hotels. 

Those members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra who do not usually get s mmer hotel en- 
gagements to play on verandas or in dining rooms 
(just think of it, ye patrons of permanent orchestra- 
tion!) organize small orchestras or combinations and 
play in vaudeville, say, at Keith’s, where they figure 


on the program as “members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra,” so as to attract those who 
through the reputation of the organization desire to 
hear some of its fragments. Through the calamity 
we refer to above, the substitution of their pupils, the 
Keith branch of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
must seek another job, for the ladies who have been 
assiduously studying their instruments seem to be 
the favorites, the good, old masters being relegated 
out of the race. 

But really, after playing all season in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and teaching and being members 
of quartet or quintet clubs which also play for 
money during the season, the members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra should certainly take a 
good, solid summer rest. They should also remem 
ber that when it becomes known that their pupils 
get excellent paying engagements, the number of 
pupils will increase, and that the loss on one side 
is compensated by the gain on the other, with the 
additional satisfaction that they, as members of the 
great Boston Symphony Orchestra, are not en 
gaged to play at vaudeville entertainments and on 
hotel verandas and in dining rooms. That is all 
right for New York musicians and for ordinary 
Boston musicians, but not for the “artists’’ of the 
Boston Symphony. 

If, on the other hand, it is claimed that no mat 
ter where they may be playing, they maintain their 
standard of artistic excellence, then the fact that the 
ladies are now substituting them proves that they 
can be substituted, and to follow out the premise it 
might concluded that and 
pupils could be used as members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra itself. A 
would thereupon be solved, for we would then not 


be these very ladies 


vexed question 


be compelled to go to Europe to get orchestral ma 
terial; it could be found right in Boston in the shape 
of the ladies and other pupils of the members of 
the Symphony Orchesrta who appear to be han 
dling their instruments to more than the usual satis 
faction of Keith’s audiences, the very audiences to 
whom the Symphony players had, for years, been 
successfully appealing. 


friend Laroche writes 
tertainingly. This institution had been founded by 
Anton Rubinstein in 1861, under the patronage of 
the Grand Duchess Helene; its courses and teach- 


mous Tschaikowsky’s term of study at the 
conservatory en 


his 


ers at the time of Tschai 
A NEW kowsky’s attendance were: 
TSCHAIKOWSKY Choral singing (Lomakin 
BIOGRAPHY ~_ II. and Diitsch), voice (Frau 
Nissen - Soloman), piano 


(Leschetizky and Beggrow), violin (Wieniawski), 
‘cello (Schubert) and composition (Zaremba). 

Of these Tschaikowsky studied only the latter 
His teacher, Zaremba, we learn, was a Pole, but 
had little sympathy for Poland, leaning rather to 
ward Germany and Russia in his tastes. He had 
studied composition in Berlin under Adolph Ber 
nard Marx. Laroche mentions that at no time had 
Zaremba referred to his own compostions, but that 
Tschaikowsky relates having seen a quartet by him 
‘composed, very neatly, in the style of Haydn.” 

As a teacher Zaremba seems to have been liberal 
minded. His creed was Beethoven in general, and 
his past period in particular; his pupils enjoyed 
much freedom, since their teacher had little regard 
for the strict rules of hide-bound pedagogues. Yet 
Laroche does not wax enthusiastic over him as a 
thoroughly grounded musician; although Zaremba 
admired Beethoven, his intimate knowledge of mu 
had halted at Mendelssohn, ignorant of the 
of the had emanated 


sic 


progress movement which 


from Schumann; he did not know Berlioz and ig- 
nored Glinka. 

Tschaikowsky was not much pleased with his 
teacher and the breach was widened by the fact that 
Zaremba cited Beethoven and denied Mozart. Now 
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Tschaikowsky entertained more veneration than 
enthusiasm for Beethoven and had no idea of fol- 
lowing in his path. How little influence teacher 
had upon pupil is proven by the results: Tschai- 
kowsky’s compositions show none of Zaremba’s in- 
fluence. The two worked together at harmony and 
counterpoint; in 1863 he took up form and at the 
same time entered Rubinstein’s class in instrumen- 
tation. 

Laroche dwells on Rubinstein, describing how 
much in awe of him all the pupils stood—his som 
bre visage, temper and European reputation earned 
for him tremendous respect. Besides his duties as 
principal of the 
taught piano, and it was the goal of every student 


conservatory Rubinstein also 
to be in his class in preference to those of Gerke, 
Dreyschock and Leschetizky; even though Rubin 
stein did put them through the paces of playing 
Czerny’s “Daily Studies” in every key with the 
same fingering. 

As teacher of theory Rubinstein was the opposite 
to Zaremba. With the former it was chance and 
disorder; he spoke no language correctly, though 
after fashion with 
grammar, and it is likely that five minutes before 


several his own home-made 
the lesson he would have no idea of what part of 
the subject he meant to teach. Despite this his 
pupils profited much by his experience as a com- 
poser, and had their views widened by his remark- 
keen of the art. 


When his unordered methods of teaching had got 


ably appreciation of the future 
him into a cul-de-sac he would escape by some 
strange So at one time he gave Tschai 
kowsky the Beethoven D minor piano Sonata to 
different Tschaikow- 


sky’s unusual combinations of instruments were 


means 


orchestrate in four styles 
rewarded by a severe lecture. 
Rubinstein grew very fond of Tschaikowsy, al- 
though he had doubts about his compositions; and 
Laroche admits that during this period there was 
very little in Tschaikowsky’s work that was sur- 
And, the other 
hand, Tschaikowsky was impressed by his teacher, 


prising or even promising. on 
but he was never as intimate with him as with Ru- 
binstein’s brother Nikolai. 

This was a time of very hard work for Peter 
Iljitsch, who labored through many nights in or- 
der to be able to show Rubinstein his completed 
lesson in the mornings. But even this teacher was 
not liberal minded enough musically to please 
Tschaikowsky. Rubinstein had been reared 
Schubert, Mendelssohn Schumann, 
knowledged only their orchestra—the orchestra of 
Beethoven, with the change of chromatic horns and 
trumpets and the addition of trombones. Tschai- 
kowsky longed for the instrumentation of Meyer- 
beer, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner; and when the lat 
ter went to St. Petersburg in 1862 and conducted 
excerpts from his own music dramas Tschaikow 


on 


and and oc- 


sky was more impressed by the orchestration than 
by the music itself. Laroche suggests that it is 
curious to note that, with all his admiration for 
Mozart, Tschaikowsky never once wrote anything 
for the classic orchestra—everything that came 
from his pen was in the new vein. 

The pupils of Rubinstein’s composition class 
were given a task to complete during their sum- 
mer holidays, and in the vacation time of 1864 
Tschaikowsky composed an overture to the pro- 
gram of Ostrowsky’s “Gewitter,” in which he made 
The work was mailed to 
Laroche, who took it to Rubinstein, and upon ex- 
amination the latter simply fumed with rage at the 
liberties of his pupil. This overture appeared 
posthumously as op. 76. 

It was the wish of Rubinstein 


use of many new devices. 


to have an or- 
chestra of pupils at the conservatory, but there was 
not enough material present; so he encouraged the 
study of orchestral instruments by spending 1,500 
rubles annually giving free lessons. This attracted 


Tschaikowsky, who learned to play the flute and 





was the second flutist in the students’ orchestra. 
But soon he neglected the instrument, and finally 
forgot it entirely. He-also took organ lessons from 
the celebrated Heinrich Stiehl, and was much im- 
pressed by the massive tone of the great instru- 
ment in the Peterskirche. But this, too, wore off. 
Bach he never grew to know intimately, nor did 
he ever compose a single piece for the organ. 
Laroche tells us of the weekly meetings between 
himself and Tschaikowsky, when they played four- 
of Ninth and 


Paradise 


handed arrangements Beethoven’s 
Third 
Peri’ and “Lohengrin.” 
l'schaikowsky could not bear, and only made peace 
for him Seroff 


Ru- 


Schumann’s symphonies, and 


The prelude to the latter 
with the work much later in life; 
had more talent as a composer than Wagner. 
and Schumann’s Third Sym- 


binstein’s “Ocean” 


phony impressed him very much. Another one of 
his youthful admirations was centred in Henri 
Litolff, whose two overtures ‘“Robespierre” and 


“Die Girondisten,” together with Meyerbeer’s 
“Struensee,” decided him finally to follow program 
music 

This influence of Litolff, continues Laroche, is 
plainly marked in his early overtures, and, too, in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” while h 
cautiously and cared only for his 


the “Faust” Symphony meant nothing to him until 


approaches Liszt 
“Orpheus”—even 
later in life. 

Of his musical antipathies alive at this time La- 
roche mentions that of piano with orchestra and 
even the string quartet. Also does he tell us of 
Tschaikowsky’s firm conviction that he could never 
and when he had to conduct the 
he 


be a conductor; 


students’ orchestra at the Conservatory de 
scribed the sensations as being those of literally 
losing his head, for which reason he used his left 
hand to support the chin. And many years later 
this still remained Tschaikowsky’s attitude on the 
conductor’s stand. 

His musical loves changed—Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony and Gounod’s “Faust” were at one time 
masterpieces and then only passable; but Laroche 
insists that Peter Iljitsch was impetuous in nothing 

While calling Seroff Tschaikowsky 
Dostojewsky, who talked much and very foolishly 


on met 


Seroff’s personality did not please 
but 


about music. 
Tschaikowsky, and he did not call again; 
Seroff’s compositions he esteemed to the end of 
his days. This, with a few unimportant incidents, 
closes Laroche’s interesting account of Tschaikow- 
sky. The next instalment takes up the composer’s 
life, and continues it from 1863. 





N April 3 five years had elapsed since Johannes 
Brahms departed this life, and it is only lately 

that the courts of law have decided respecting the 
disposal of the property he left. Dismissing all 
question as to his monetary arrangements, which 
do not interest the musical world, 
we are now told that all his collec 
tion of autographs is now in the 
possession of the Vienna Society 


BRAHMS’ 
LEGACIES. 


of Friends of Music, under the charge of its dis 
tinguished librarian, Dr. Eusebius Mandyczewski. 
There are still lawsuits going on about the letters 
which had been addressed to Brahms, although it 
was his express wish that all of them were to be 
returned to the senders. 
expression of a wish would have been enough to 
insure their return, but lawyers think otherwise, and 


For men of honor such 


hence the scandal of new litigation. 

To lovers of music it is more important to learn 
the fate of his musical remains, of which Ludwig 
Karpath gives an interesting account. 

In May, 1896, Brahms completed his sixty-third 
vear, and the first visitor to congratulate him on his 
birthday was Max Kalbeck. The master told him 
that he had made himself a little birthday present 
It consisted of four songs, which 
he played for his visitor, and at the same time he 


on the occasion. 


This 
a deep ethical, philosophical and 
The 


given to the public as op. 121, are of a beauty and 


intimated that he intended to work no more 
had 


artistic meaning 


resolution 
“four songs,” which were 
clarity which do not lead us to infer that the great 
tone-poet was weary of work, and perhaps it was 
this very circumstance which made the composer 
resolve to lay down his pen. Now that he was at 
the climax of his powers he did not wish, by any 
dull afterglow, to darken the image that the world 
had Yet he did 


listen once again to the call of his genius, for in his 
g 


formed of his creative activity 
remains there is a manuscript containing the “Or 
Choral 
product of 
may be rejected, as Brahms burned many of his 


Preludes.” 


earlier 


gan That they might be the 


an period is an inference that 
earlier compositions, stating that he did not wish 
to leave behind him anything not worthy of him 
No doubt in this artistic auto da fé many valuable 
But it may be believed for other 
took 
Richard Heuberger placed his 


pieces perished. 
reasons that Brahms after the “Four Songs’”’ 
up his pen again 
diary at the disposal of the Leipsic musical journal 
Signale, and in it there is entered June 24, 1896: 
“This morning to Brahms at Ischl. He played me 
his manuscript choral revisions. Noble pieces! One 
a fugue-like work, worked out strophe for strophe in 
fugue style, in one before the choral enters, a 
theme developed from the choral referred to, is car- 
In strictness the work 
Genuine Brahms!” And again on 
July 5, 1896, Heuberger writes: “The things (that 


is, the Choral Preludes) must be already done, for 


ried out in the upper fifth. 
is noble music 


to-day Brahms promised to show me new compo 
sitions.” 
As among Brahms’ papers no other composition 


besides the Choral Preludes was found, he must 


have meant the words “new compositions” a 


We 


because the week before Brahms spoke to Heu 


by 
ontinuation of the Preludes can assume this 
berger of seven Preludes, while there are actually 
At any rate, Hanslick, Kalbeck and Man- 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, 


eleven 
dyczewski knew about them 
the 
dyczewski after they had been handed to him by 


to whom all Preludes were shown by Man 
the executors, informed Ludwig Karpath that the 
Choral Preludes showed unmistakably that Brahms 
was striving to work strictly after the example of 
Bach. The longest fills about six, the shortest two 
pages. Apart from their value Dohnanyi regards 
the Preludes, taken as studies, to be a great addi 
tion to literature. 

Brahms in a letter appended to his will expressed 
a wish that all the music found ameng his papers 
should belong to the firm that had for so many years 
been his publisher. These eleven Choral Preludes 
will be published in the autumn of this year, and 
the original manuscript will be photographed and 
to the of Friends 
whose It 


000 copies have been ordered 


then returned 


of Music, 


Vienna Society 
property it remains. is re- 


ported that already 5 
for America and England. 





HARLES F. TRETBAR left here yesterday 
Europe on the Wilhelm der 
which steamer were also Loudon G 
Charlton, the impresario 


for Kaiser 


Grosse, on 


Mr. Tretbar goes to London, there to meet Mr 


Floersheim, the Berlin cor 
MR. TRETBAR respondent of THe Musica 
TO EUROPE. COURIER He will then 
leave London for Cologne, 
where he and Mr. Paderewski will be the two best 
men on the occasion of Mr. Floersheim’s marriage 


Mr 
Floersheim is to marry a Mrs. Horn, of Krefeld, 


which is to take place in that city in May 


and a full account of the proceedings in this case 
will appear in THE Musica Courter. After this 
event Mr. Tretbar will leave there for Gastein, Aus- 
tria, to take the cure. 
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ID you ever consider a musician’s choice of 

subjects as some sort of a scale to his arc of 
thought? Take but a single instance—besides the 
one toward which I am steering—and let that be 
Liszt, and in the range of his musical subjects you 
outline of the man’s ver- 
Not alone versatility, 


will find mirrored som« 
satility beyond that of music. 
but also fearlessness of vision and stamina of con- 
“Faust” Symphony is tremen- 


victions Liszt’s 


dously broad-minded; in it there breathes the free- 
dom of thought. Then, again, look at his oppo- 
at poor, lovable Schumann, who planned little 


Cannot you see him sitting 


site 
and dreamed much. 
idly in the sun whittling away at his musical phrases 
until each one had a sentimental twist? 

I have a lazy hope that some day Richard Strauss 
will busy that scheming head of his with a musical 
setting of Goethe’s “Faust.” The musical possibili 
ties of the second part seem vast once a man of 
Strauss’ genius sees fit to sound its subtleties in 
\nd fancy the immensity of the thing! 


J <= 


tone. 


While it sounds a paradox, it seems to me the 
most logical thing in the world that a mind capable 
of selecting “Also Sprach Zarathustra” as the sub- 
ject of a tone poem should have at one time or an- 
other come upon “Till Eulenspiegel.” The two are 
not so far removed, after all; the one is born with 
contempt for existing conventions and the other 
attains it. Do not read in this that the one is to 
be taken as seriously as the other; but a fool was 
ever a philosopher—no one knew that better than 
Shakespeare. 

We who form a new trust in New Jersey every 
half hour and hatch out a fresh religion in Boston 
twice a day are not intimate with the “merry pranks 
of ‘Till Eulenspiegel’” or “Tyl Owlglass,” as it 
pleases us to call him. Carlyle saw fit to mention 
him as a favored mortal who had earned a place 
in universal history. This immediately puts Till 
over the head of the child and makes him appear 
important to grown folk, who then are disappointed 
But the German 


‘hild knows him as intimately and converses about 


when thev learn to know him 


him as freely as he does about his ‘‘Miinchener 
Bilderbogen!” And once you hear the youthful de 
scription of him you admit without reservation that 


he must hz been a devil of a fellow, this wander 


ive 
ing lansquenet from Braunschweig 


A 


ee 

Richard Strauss probably knew of him before he 
lreamed that there were such things in this world 
is diminished chords of the superhuman twelfth; 


but he only put him into music as op. 28: “ ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’s’ Merry Pranks. Written for Or 
chestra in Rondo Form—After an Old Rogue’s 
Theme 

Eulenspiegel seems to have been created by 


Doktor Murner in the early half of the sixteenth 
‘entury, and his mantle covers a multitude of jests 
Hle typifies the witty sayings and doings of thi 


folk lo you many of these may appear very foot- 


| n rude—but there again you must 


ess and some evi 


vet the child’s appreciation 


e- 
Some regard this work as a reactionary one on 
Musically? Scarcely so; but 


the part of Strauss. 





a relaxation from the serious and tragic subjects 
which had occupied him so much previous to this 
Here he limns the fool in cap and bells who 
who really 


one. 
juggles proverbs and mocks at laws; 
touches ground twice in his career: once when he 
falls in love and the final time when he is cut down 
from the gallows. The composition is restless with 
vagaries and contrasts, its outlines as wavering as 
those of a Rodin marble; and—trust the German 
for that—Strauss finds some pegs upon which to 
hang at least the shreds of a philosophy. 

The portion of the subtitle “in Rondo Form” 
must be taken with a peck of Strauss-ian salt. The 
composer is jesting seriously, and doubtless means 
to lead astray the horn-spectacled purists who be- 
lieve sincerely in form and sneeze at open fifths. 
Remind any of these that Beethoven blinked form 
in the final allegro of his greatest sonata, the op 
106, and they will snort at the reference. 

Strauss does not conform to the prescribed rules 
of the rondo by flashing his theme out at stated 
intervals, but only placates the use of the word 
form by a certain organic unity in the work. 


eS <= 


The basis of the composition consists of two 
themes which stand for Eulenspiegel’s real self and 
his mask respectively. These two thread their way 
through the composition and are kneaded to meet 
the logic or the illogicality of the situations. Then 
there are four other motives are musical 
hitching posts for the straying ear: the simple mel 
ody of the Prologue—which occurs again in the 
Epilogue; the Theme of the Philistine; that of the 
Clergy, and Till’s Street Song. 

The majority of themes Strauss himself has des 


which 


ignated in the score, also their verbal meanings 
3ut every lover of the original Till Eulenspiegel 
will note that Strauss’ “Eulenspiegel” has departed 
a bit from the history of the late Till. Of course 
there is no quarrel to be picked with the composer 
on this score. Had Till lived in these days of mu 
sical philistinism he might have made way with 
more conventionalities and have been judged very 
mad indeed. 
we 


At the time “Till Eulenspiegel’”’ appeared it was 
thought to be the most intricate of all orchestral 
then out- 
In the composition under dis 


compositions, but since Strauss has 
Straussed Strauss. 
cussion he has made the most marvelously clever 
use of the woodwind to express the grotesque and 
Its 


curlicues and lightning ascents are not idle devices 
All this one notes when the 


the humorous which tinge the entire work. 


of a maundering pen. 
marks come to be realized and the ear appreciates 
the cunning of it. 

“There was once upon a time a jesting fool.” 
This is the Prologue. It is a beautiful and folk-like 
theme in F major, which begins so innocently as 
do the words of the narrative. 

“Whose name was ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’”’ answers 
the horn in a characteristic theme in which chro 
matics begin to glance and which ends so mys 
teriously. There is almost a brogue on the tongue 
of the composer as he pens this ending. 

“He was a mad wag,” continues the clarinet and 
concludes the oboe with its fingers apart and the 
thumb touching the nose. 

\nd with three 
arises in our mind’s eye as definitely musical a 


these musical sentences there 
picture as is reasonable to expect from most com 
posers in a dozen formal pages. It sounds frag- 
mentary, I’ll admit; but is not that what Strauss 
Was not Till’s character 
And in that final chord 
there is 


intended? “gerrissen, as 
the good burghers say? 
B flat, C sharp, E, and G sharp 


something promising tragedy when the sudden and 


but one 


unexpected solution into F major sets us grinning 
again. 





Till swings his bat and hurries to the market, 
planning new tricks. ‘Wait, you Hypocrites!” 

Then with an orchestral burst and ascending 
triplets he “Up on his horse and gallops into the 
crowd of market women!” The bells on his cap 
jingle, the crockery crashes about and the boys are 
delighted with the sport. 

But with descending and far-reaching tonal steps 
ending unison, chromatically, “Till struts away 
with his seven league boots.” 

Now 


chestra 


there is a mysterious .pianissimo in the or 
the the de 


parting steps: Till is gone. “In a mouse hole is 


while contra-bassoon echoes 
he hidden.” 
“Disguised as a clergyman, he reeks with unc- 


tion and morals” is described by a gentle folk 


melody. “But his great toe betrays the Rogue.” 
This bit is alive with humor free from all malice 
It rapidly becomes gruesome when Till begins to 
have some conscience about his mockery of reli 
gion: “There comes over him, because of his sac 
rilegious jest, an awing dread of death.” 

The 


appears as if 


theme which made him a mad wag re 
to say “Incorrigible,”’ and he is pic 
tured “As Cavalier exchanging courtesies with all 
the pretty girls.” 

This flirtation 


has set her cap for him” and the orchestra is all 


leads him to fall in love. “She 


tenderness. ‘‘He wooes her,” but is rejected, and 
an inverted form of the Eulenspiegel theme furi 


He 


world and all sentiment is crushed in him 


ously played shows how Till races off is done 
with the 
In the 
bass of trombones, he “Swears revenge against all 
Mankind.” 
of Philistines 


chromatic woodwind, with a sonorous 
Just then comes across his path a band 
very solemnly and extremely dry is 
that passage. Till approaches them as a candidate 
and gives them a few nuts to crack in the shape of 
some learned questions. “After he has bowled the 
Philistines over with some of his theses he leaves 
to their fate.” 
points in five languages, and none understands the 


them The Philistines argue thes« 


other. This gives Strauss a wonderful opportunity 
for polyphony, and the Theme of the Philistines 
appears canonically in every instrument from the 
At the height of this 
the 


double bass to the oboe 
babel a “Great 


that Till has made mischief elsewhere meantime 


Grimace in Distance” shows 


Till whistles a Street Song and dances off, and 
this is the point of repetition—so much of a con 
cession to form. 


But this does not proceed literally. The themes 


are presented in changed rhythms and exaggerated 
know no bounds, 


shapes. Till’s pranks seem to 


and at the climax the Theme of the shows 


Clergy 
that he is again mocking religion. This time the 
trick turns fatally against him. He is captured and, 
preceded by drummer and town piper, is dragged 
While the theme of the judges 


his 


before his judges. 
Till 


Street Sx ng 


is heard continues to whistle carelessly 


theme of 


Now 


The trombones intone the 


the judges solemnly, and it stands for death 


Till grows earnest. He recalls that once before he 
thought of this when mocking religion. 

The Hangman comes: “Up the ladder! There 
he dangles, the last breath gurgles out of him 


lill’s life has ended.”” A descending leap of a minor 
seventh tells of his death by hanging. And this 
gurgling of the breath of the dying one is traced 
by the breathless trill of the flute. Surely Strauss 
has a wonderful aptness for orchestral color! 

Then the beautiful Epilogue takes the theme of 
the Prologue, and again we hear the themes chat 
all 


Coda 


acterizing the unhappy wight. It dies away 
save the humor. And in a rousing 


has “apotheosized undying humor.” 


Strauss 


ee 
— 


<= 


\part from the masterly lines of conception and 
orchestration which inclose this work it will live 


by force of its sheerly good humor. It is not the 
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naive, sparkling wit of Mozart—that has been done 
by Mozart, and inimitably; but it is burlesqued 
broader and more in keeping with our ironical 
time 

Save Schubert, probably none other of the great 
composers know how to make such gracious use 
of folk theme as does Strauss. This he proves here 


and also in his latest work, ““Die Feuersnoth.” 


‘o return for a last glance to “Eulenspieg: 
me add that, despite his modernizing of 


seems to have wasted none of the original charm of 


the impossible and ancient narrative 1 do not as 
sert that children will understand Strauss’ “Till 
Kulenspiegel” as readily as they do the legend, not 


that musical children will cry for it; but that 
Strauss has, in the disguise of a tremendously clever 
composition, reproduced for older folk who wish 
to understand the wild antics of this hero in tone 
without departing from the simple spirit of the 
“once upon a time.” 

fe « 


I received the following interesting news, dated 


Paris, April 10, from Arthur Bles, the well-known 
writer on music and art: 

Chis afternoon, at the Hotel Drouot, the great 
public auction rooms, there was held an interesting 
sale of autographs, some of which went at ridicul- 
ous prices. A piece of music—or rather a frag 
ment of twelve bars—by Bach went for 68 francs; 
a page of Beethoven sketches fetched only go frances 
($16), while a note acknowledging a letter sent 
to him through Messrs. Steiner & Co. and dated 
Vienna, March 27, 1820, was sold for 61 francs 
$12.20). A letter from Gustave Flaubert to Guy 


de, Maupassant, dated Croisset lundi 1 was 
bought in by the expert M. Charavay for 15 francs 
($3). Two pages of manuscript music by Liszt 
were also bought in by the expert for 27 francs. A 
letter by Mendelssohn, in English, dated Leipsic, 
February 18, 1847, announcing the sending of his 
hymn, “Hear My Prayer,” shared the same fate at 


francs. A Schubert manuscript of two pages, 





part of the ‘Variations on an Old French Air,’ op 


10, for piano, four hands, was bought for 150 
francs \ letter from the dancer Taglioni to a 


] 


iend, dated August 20, 1835, fetched 38 francs 


She tells about Damoreau sins r the last time 

in ‘William Tell... The highest sum reached dur 

ing the afternoon was 280 francs, given by the Mar 
\ 


quis de l’Argle for four lines of verse by Victor 


Hugo, dated July 12, 1839, midnight hey were 
the celebrated ones, written by the great romancier 
to Louis Philippe imploring pardon for Barbés, 
he House 


of Peers for his part in the insurrection of May 12, 


condemned to death that very day by t 


1839: 
Au Rol 


we wish it could be made penal to use the term at 
Par votre ang nvolée ainsi qu'une coloml lof f ese 
re ange, CnVOlce ainsi qu Une COLOMD¢ without a clear definition of what the writer un 
pee ee ae denen fans — “ar age : LArt ; , 3 
Par ce royal enfant ux et Ireie roseau derstands by it, coupled in every case with a state When I come to think it over, I wish Richard 


Grace encore une fois! Grace au nom de la tombe! 


Grace au nom du berceau! 


“The king, who had just lost his daughter and will stand in record in the pages of the “New Eng- does not give us the profound note of Shakespeare 


also just been made a grandfather, was so touched lish Dictionary;” but until that day comes we can- What could not Strauss do with this play, the big 


by the beautiful lines that he granted the desired not help thinking that a great deal of futility might ness and complexity of which still staggers man 
pardon lhe manuscript sold*to-day was the orig- have been avoided had it been recognized how very kind! Conjur p, if you dar a vision of his 
inal, found in the Tuileries by a M. Marechal, pro- modern is the fashion of assuming that during a treatment of the heath scen th that miraculous 
fessor at the military college of Saint Cyr, Feb- period roughly corresponding with the fifteenth trio of madness, Lear, the | and Edgar! Strauss 
ruary 24, 1848 \mong other autographs was a_ century in Italy, and somewhat later in the rest of is notable among « posers for s psychologica 
letter by Guy de Maupassant, 78 francs; Lamar- Europe, there took place, in a degree hitherto un- sympathy with sublime madnx Zarathustra, the 
tine letter, 45 francs; a letter from Alfred de Vigny precedented a “mighty movement which awakened overman—Nietzsche’s third part of “Faust Don 
to his publishers, 110 francs, and a Voltaire letter, the spirit of man,” an “intellectual, moral, spiritual Juan, the erotomaniac; Don Quixote, the hero of 
75 francs, bought in by the expert. There is an- and artistic rebirth,” and of ticketing it under the his “Heldenleben”; Till Eulenspiegel, the apo 
other sale on Tuesday next.” general name of “The Renaissance.” theosis of the fantasti the fever crazed soul of 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, ~~ “sew vorx 


Founded by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber. Chartered im 1891 by special act of Congress (ADMISSION DAILY.) 


Artistic Faculty, con- RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
sisting of i 





ever he did he was always the centre of the picture their limitless self-ind lugence 

the very type of the dramatist’s “sympathetic rhe truth is that human affairs are never sta 
hero And he knew it. He figures as the sympa- tionary over long periods. Some advance is always 
thetic hero from the first page to the last of his visible in the course of a century; at any rate, the 
sublimely egotistic memoirs. That is the chief forces which make for advance are always at work 
secret of their fascination \ picturesque person- No doubt a great part of them accumulates out of 
ality is presented in them, in the romantic manner, sight, till it bursts out concentrated into some new 
by the hand of a consummate artist. This must be discovery or some unthought-of mode of expres 


admitted, even by those who deny that his influence sion, and then the world begins to spin faster for a 


laily Sun. Here is a letter which recently appeared seen Some arts. we say, for architecture—the 
n the Evening Post greatest of them all—had surely culminated long 
he Editor of the Evening Fost before the first humanist pored over his first Greek 
S ] [ A rtific Perfumes” in your i , 4] 
4 Ang manuscript; whi f the glory of painting coin 
tA Lhe re I which this 7 ‘ : 
— me: on who baile ©0es with the reviva earning, the process which 
iad t at f for each key led up to it had been going on tor some genera 
ress tions But where would the revival of learning 
' 1 ner ' } 11 } > etriry < 1 | 
; ginal “perfume machine,” called “Ristum-Kith- haye been but for the three men of Mainz? 
nd by Jonathan Romer in Framazugda , , ‘ 
: , co : : . As a period of int ectual advance the Renais- 
ee 1 iventures, | shed Dy fFutnan n 1849, pp ae: F : ' I 
. CW. Cuamz sance” does not s¢ us to be comparable with 
et Gin: te : the thirteenth century; as a period of material ad 
o- vance, with the nineteenth; while as for morals it 
v ve 
was distinctly retrograde. Mighty as the invention 
Vir. Smeat 1 save ft] l ondor as ( / t: 7 1 ‘ 1 
Mr. Smeaton, says the London Athenaeum, takes of printing was, we not know that it gave the 
the line \f neiderina +i o —" Hon : 
ne ill r con idering tne Me lici in connectiol world a mort notable i petus than either the dis 
with that camewhat elucive concent the “Renaic : , - 1 ¢ 
with tha mewhat elusive concept, the “Renai covery that the vernaculars could be used for great 
sei We are thankful to him—it is a small jiterature or that subduing to man’s use of natural 


ment of the earliest date at which he has found it Strauss would select “King Lear” as a subject for 


used in English. Some day, no doubt, the latter a symphonic poem. The Berlioz, striking as it is, 


ADELE MARGULIES, 









































































Apropos of the first English translation of Cha In its original u was, we take it, a term of 
teaubriand’s autobiography—‘‘Mémoires d’outre- architecture, denoting the revival of the classical 
tombe’”—the London 7imes writes: styles on the decay Goth nce it was not un 

Though some critics have denied that Chateau- naturally extend » embrace the revived, or 
briand was truly great, it has never occurred to any rather developed, interest 1 issical literature due 
critic to deny that he was truly interesting—the to the appearance of Gr irs in Italy, an 
most impressive, if not the most important, liter interest which re ve power! stimulus and 
ary figure of his period. His life may not have been diffusion from the almost simultaneous dispersal of 
a great epic poem, as he would undoubtedly have learned Greeks at the fa f Constantinople and 
liked to think; but it was at least a splendid collec perfectin yr of the printers art Recently me ol 
tion of miscellaneous short stories, startling in their two pleasing writer atering for a public which 
lramatic contrasts. He starved in the solitude of had rather quickly begun to take a more or less in 
xile, and he feasted at the tables of the great. He _ tellectual] interest in wsthetic and speculative ques 
labored as a literary hack in a Holborn garret, and tions, have discours: m the Renaissance” to 

was the ambassador of | yvintry at more than their hearts’ content, wit the sult that no series 
ne European court. He was a traveler and a cabi f little text books is plete without one or more 
net minister; a voluptuary and a religious revivalist volumes dealing witl SCE yrants, lay and 
Women laid their hearts at his feet because he clerical, or the third-rate, and usually equally ob 
wrote so beautifully about the Christian religion. In scene, littératewrs, who were t curse of Italy in 
his youth, as an impoverished émigré, he received that age 
and declined a proposal of marriage from the Mr. Smeaton finds that the Renaissance, which 


daughter of a Suffolk vicar; in middle life he sup he calls “that mighty revolution, intellectual, moral, 
planted the aphorist Joubert in the affections of spiritual and artistic,’ owed much to ° Italian self 
Pauline de Beaumont; in his old age he was the sacrifice.” One wonders where he has studied it 
successful rival of Benjamin Constant for the heart If there is one thing more than another that strikes 


of Mme. Récamier. Wherever he went, and what us about the typical people of its palmy days it 1s 


as been either valuable or enduring while laken apart from the revival of learning 


| ~sslemimatins f _ rte ; ‘R » 
a and the culminati n of some arts, the “Renais 


sance”’ shows chiefly as an age of political and so 


There is nothing new under the sun except the cial corruption, the like of which has never been 





lercy tor not calling it the Nenascence; Dut forces of which w have not vet seen the end 
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Death and Transfiguration; Macbeth and his illu- 
sions—what a brave company of madmen, what an 
admirable band of lunatics! Lear, the master- 
piece of masterpieces, should be the next herculean 
labor of Richard Strauss. And that leads me by 
an unfenced modulation to the consideration of his 


Don Quixote. 


M*® FINCK wrote the following 
day’s Evening Post: 

Germany, alas! has to-day nearly all the great orchestral 

And it is almost impossible to 


in last Satur- 


conductors in the world 
pick up a German newspaper without coming across some 
evidence of the great influence exerted on musical life and 
Nikisch, Weingartner, Richter, 
A recent issue of 


culture by such men as 
Mahler, Lohse and Richard Strauss. 
the General-Anzeiger, of Stettin, contains an account of a 
concert in that city by Richard Strauss, which once more 
shows how much more important an element of success, 
artistic and financial, the conductor is than the orchestra. 
The critic points out that Strauss’ 
means equal to that of the Berlin Philharmonic in make- 


orchestra is by no 


up and training, for it is only a year old; but all the 
greater honor is due the conductor who could achieve 
such remarkable results. “How they did play!” the 


“How the delight in their work shone 
from the eyes of all the musicians! It is astounding what 
this conductor his orchestra do. Strauss is 
completely absorbed in his task, and at the same time his 
feelings are diffused among the players and carry them 
along with him. Every hint is understood, every sugges- 
tion followed promptly. The audience was large, the ap- 
plause enthusiastic, and mingled with cries of ‘Come 


writer continues. 


can make 


again 7 


One important point to which this criticism calls atten 
tion is that it is a great mistake to suppose that a con- 
ductor’s work is done chiefly at the rehearsals. No doubt 
rehearsals are of great importance, but they are less im 
portant than the possession by the conductor of tempera 
of electrifying and commanding his 

They become like soldiers follow- 


ment and the power 
players at the concert 
ing a great general, and take pride in their victories. 
Nikisch, Seidl and Wagner himself were not among the 
best drillmasters always, yet who could sway the musi 
cians and thrill the audiences like them? 

Very true; but frequent rehearsals, previous 
drilling, made these men, a picked body, able to ac 
complish results. The chief fault to be found with 
our own Philharmonic Society is its inability to 
rehearse sufficiently. The best conductors in the 
world could not make it play as it should. 


tle people of this big town are quite liberal on 

benefits, and have shown Mr. Grau that they 

are usually quick to contribute to his annual benefit, 

but this year the response was meagre, if the truth 

were known, and this is due to the fact that it is 

felt that the Prince Henry gala performance at the 
Metropolitan was a kind of a benefit. 

= 

NDE-R the comprehensive title of “The Amer- 

ican Institute of Music, a People’s Temple of 

Music 


pending to 


l‘ounded by the People,” there is a project 
the 


People’s Choral Union, Oratorio Society and Phil 


build a $250,000 hall, in which 


harmonic Society amalgamated and di 


Next! 


will be 


rected by Frank Damrosch. 


Georgius Le May Dead. 


(' ORGIUS LE MAY, the organist and choir director 

of the Roman Catholic Church of St. John le Bap 

died last Thursday at the Harlem Hospital from a 

lication of diseases. He was born in St. Paul, Minn., 

five years ago. Mr, Le May made some reputation 

and music critic. For some years he wrote 

for newspapers in Montreal and Quebec. He was a member 

e St. Vincent de Paul Society, of the Catholic Beney 

nt Legi ind Knights of Columbus. Mr. Le May is 
survived by a widow and three children 


“The Creation ’ at Calvary Church. 


be MORROW (Thursday) evening at Calvary Church, 
Seventh avenue and 129th street, Haydn’s oratoria 


be given, with Shanna Cumming, soprano, and 
Dr. Carl Dufft. bass, the chorus organized for the oc 
casion from the enlarged church choir. Alfred Y. Cornell. 
the organist and director of the music at this progressive 
hurch, will conduct. His new solo quartet is as follows: 
M Katherine C. Heath, soprano; Mrs. A. Stewart Holt, 
ito; Reid Miller, tenor, and Robert Kent Parker, bass 





NOTICE. 


Musicians and people interested in musical affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 
office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
generally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, or redirected, as requested. 


BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, April 20, 

EABODY recitals for the season 1901-02 closed with 

that of Plunket Greene on April 4, who attracted an 
audience second in size only to Madame Zeisler’s. 

As an interpreter of the classics Mr. Greene was a dis 

appointment, but his singing of Irish ballads was charm 

Many of the latter had to be repeated. His program 


1902 


ing. 

follows: 

PORINOER  s 00c0'e.05 i eteense% Senne ee iad videweanbiied Bach 
Entendenz-vous le Carillon du Verre ....Eighteenth Century 
REED sweuscecerheawtes Pe OE 
ROSIE. 45s cc0e5 600008 ens mtissvenbenazonal Schubert 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges........... ....Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
PE Sorat ideo nsctdaneheondsedtaoatwesibewscestenedaa Schumann 
I i ceraroinicced three iadd bis eeess thss ep eonnegenee Brahms 
Vergebliches Standchen...... ... Brahms 
La Belle dame Sans Merci...... : +++... Stanford 
Meee GIG i cencnsesccssvesseviece .... White 


TRADITIONAL IRISH MELODIES 
Arranged by Stanford— 

O Ye Dead. 

The Alarm. 

Eva Toole. 

I've a Secret to Tell Thee. 

Quick! We Have But a Second 

The Heroes of the Sea. 
Arranged by Somervell— 

The Gentle Maiden. 

Little Mary Cassidy. 
Arranged by Wood— 

Over Here 


= = 
The triumvirate of great young artists—Hofmann, Gé 
rardy and Kreisler—gave a concert at Music Hall on the 
before an audience goodly in size and superlative 
in appreciation. Each had appeared here in recital earlier 
in the season, Gérardy and Kreisler at the Peabody and 
Hofmann at Music Hall, and both Gérardy and Hofmann 


2d inst. 


had played also at private concerts of the Phoenix Club 


<< << 


i 


Another crowded house greeted Sousa on Easter Mon 
Maud Reese-Davies, soprano; Dorothy Hoyle 
violinist, and Arthur Pryor, trombone, 
admirable soloists 


day night 


were again the 


es & 


The Musical Art Club, David Melamet, director, 
the second concert of the season at Music Hall, Tuesday, 


Rave 


April 8. Louise B. Voigt, soprano, was the soloist. This 
program was presented: 

The Grave in Busento Zerlett 
PE -vidensbscensuts Schubert 
Die Junge Nonne Schubert 


Liebestern .- Brahms 


Meine Liebe ist Grun 3rahms 


Isot La Blonde .. Filke 
Soli and Male Chorus 
Evening on the Lake Attenhofer 
Awake ....... SR ee ee ee ee ee re ..-Z6llner 
When Love Is Done .. Alling 
Love Me If I Live ae 
A Song of Life .+..+»Hawley 
Springtime CCE SREC SER ON tae cba emeNebeeerEneeutaeen Becker 
RE EE SOON is covavncesescdaamondueseriesaeedbeoresseewe Wiske 


Saltarelle .... Saint-Saéns 


Quoniam, from the Mass, for sixteen voices ‘ Grell 
Excepting in the “Quoniam” from Grell’s marvelous 
Mass, the club best rhe 
“Quoniam” was, of course, the piéce de resistance of the 


Mr. Melamet 


sixteen-voice was not at its 


concert, and it was superbly sung should 
give us the entire Mass next season 

The ladies who assisted the club were: Sopranos—Mrs 
Richard Ortman, Mrs. J. Gardner-Stewart, Misses Marie 
Schwab, E. Abrecht, Bessie 
H. Day and M 


Handley, Gertrude Herne 


Susemieh]; contraltos—Mesdames Arnold, 


Schemut and Franklin, and Misses K. Heinemann, R 
Lofgren, C. Gilmore, L. Rabbe and E. Snyder. 

Miss Voigt has a good pure voice, but her singing 
lacks authority. She was well received 


fe € 

rhe fifth public rehearsal and concert of the Peabody 
Symphony Orchestra took place on the afternoon of the 
11th and evening of the 1ath inst. This pair of concerts 
completes the first season of the newly organized orches 
tra, whose steady advancement under the directorship of 
W. Edward Heimendahl has been more remarkable than 
the With the 
assistance of Margaret Cummins, soprano, and Ernest 


most sanguine could have anticipated 


Hutcheson, pianist, the following program was presented: 


Symphony No. 8, in F major, op. 93......++-seeseceeceeeees Beethoven 
Recitative and Aria from The Marriage of Figaro............. Mozart 
Piano Concerto in D minor, op, 70.......--+++++++0e+s .... Rubinstein 
Sortita d’Ofelia, from Amleto (by request)...............eeeeee Faccio 
Bolero, from Preziosa (for soprano)............cce+eeeeseees Smareglia 


Capriccio Brillante, Jota Aragonesa............cceeeeececcceveee Glinka 


As Conductor Heimendahl has grown more certain of 
his forces from concert to concert, he has been enabled to 
give us more individual readings. The reproduction of 
the symphony was in many respects the most interesting 
and successful performance of the season. All of the ac- 
companiments were well played, as was the Glinka 
Capriccio. 

Se & 

Miss Cummins’ voice is of exquisite texture, and she is 
mistress of both a beautiful cantabile and admirable color 
atura. Both arias and the Smareglia bolero are well 
suited to her style, and after each number the audience 
was gratifyingly applausive. 

Ernest Hutcheson’s performance of the great Rubin 
stein concerto was a memorable one. For virtuosity, mu 
sicianship, poetic insight and mental poise it left nothing 
to be desired 

eS <& 

Ernest Hutcheson gave the last of this season’s series 
of informal recitals at the Peabody on April 5. Unfor 
tunately, your correspondent was unable to be present 
More favored ones pronounced it the best of the season 

=e <= 

lhe Metropolitan Opera Company gave three perform 
ances at Music Hall this week, “Carmen” on Friday 
night, ‘Tristan and Isolde” Saturday afternoon and “Man 
ru” Saturday evening. EUTERPE 


EWAN’S MENDELSSOHN CHORAL CLUB. 


EORGE ROZE EWAN’S Club, of Roseville, Newark 
gave the second concert of this, their fifth season, 
at Commonwealth Hall, East Orange, last week, with Miss 
Hilke, soprano; Miss Newport, alto, the Apollo Quartet 
and orchestra assisting the regular chorus of eighty voices 
The chorus sang Faning’s ‘“Daybreak,’’ Bruch’s “Jubilate 
Amen,” a short cantata by Weber, Faning’s “Liberty,” and 
the Mascagni “Scene and Prayer,” from “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana,”’ and did these all with exceeding good effect, obey 
ing the baton of the director well. There was prompt at 
tack, careful observance of light and shade, and altogether 
the chorus singing was good. 

Miss Hilke took the place of the soprano engaged for 
and showed her musicianship by learning 
various solos in some Miss 
Newport also displayed beautiful voice and good method, 
as might be expected from a Finkel pupil, and both ladies 
received generous applause. The Apollo Male Quartet 
John Young, John Fulton, Geo. Fleming and Lewis Geery 
Geery’s voice 


the occasion, 


soprano three hours’ time 


received fervent applause, singing an encore 
especially was rich and full. An audience completely fill 
ing the hall attended, and much satisfaction was expressed 
Henry M. Williamson was the 
accompanist, doing good work 

Following is the active 
the Mendelssohn Choral Club: 
Anderson, Theo. F. Bailey, W 
Edith G. Bearse, DeLos Becker, Mrs. Clara Brandin, E. ¢ 
Carter, Mrs. Ira Cassidy, Ira Cassidy, Mrs. M. D. Comp 
ton, Miss Vivian Compton, Miss A. Conger, Miss H. E 
Coursen, Miss L. Coursen, Walter Coursen, W. T. Decker 
Homer Diefendorf, Miss Janette Drake, Miss Stella Drake 


on all sides on the concert 


membership list (singers) of 
Miss Julia Abbott, Miss S 
Albert Banister, Miss 


Mrs. F. A. Dudley, F. A. Dudley, Miss L. van Emberg 
Mrs. G. W. Esler. Mrs. George R. Ewan, George R. Ewan 
Miss J. Fairlie, Dr. E. S. Folley, Miss Cora Fowler 


Ernest Gould, A. Greener, Miss H. H. Hamilton, Miss H 
M. Harrison, Miss H. N. Harrison, Mrs. Joseph E. Har 
rison, Mrs. W. P. Hartshorne, Mrs. John Hartshorne, Miss 
Rosaline Hartshorne, John Hartshorne, W. P. Hartshorne 


Miss G. Hazeldine, Miss C. Alicia Henessy, Mrs. John S 
Jackson, John S. Jackson, Geo. E. Kennedy, Mrs. J. Ken 
worthy, Mrs. Edward Ketcham, Samuel D. King, Edward 
Lasell, Mrs. M. F. C. E. Lowrie, Mrs. Wm. Lyndon 
Lyman, Wm. Lyndon Lyman, Mrs. C. E. Maxfield, Miss 
M. May, Miss V. L. McWhood, Miss B. McWhood, Mrs 
A. B. Paige, Howard E. Potter, Miss Alice Reed, Miss 
Margaret L. Rowland, Wm. F. Russell, Jr.. Miss Marie 
F. Ryerson, Miss Florence Ryerson, Mrs. W. A. Sayre 
F. R. Sanford, Jr., Clarence Sleight, Miss Edith C. Sloane 
Frank Stranahan, Dr. William Talbot, Mrs. T. L. Taylor 
Miss Florence Taylor, Miss Ida M. Titus, Miss Carrie A 
Titus, Miss Carrie A. Titus, Miss Mary F. Titus. W. P 
Trawin, Miss C. F. van Doren, Henry M. Williamson 


Arthur Wilson and Miss L. M. Woodruff 


Spiering Orchestra. 


HE Theodore Spiering Orchestra is booked for two 
weeks of May festivals as follows: Mt. Vernon, Ia., 
May 23 and 24; Dubuque, Ia., May 26 and 27: Clinton 


Ia.. May 28 and 29; Rock Island, Ill., May goand 31; Bur 
lington, Ia., June 2 and 3; Rockford, IIl., June 4 and 5 
The following list of solo artists have been engaged to 
appear with the orchestra at Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, Grace van Valkenburgh, Glenn Hall, Syd 
ney Biden, Frank Croxton, Jeannette Durno, Herbert 
Butler, Herman Diestel, Otto Roehrborn, Clarence Dick 
inson, Max Heinrich, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, and 
Katherine Hoffman, accompanist. 


these festivals: 
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FROM A SCIENTIFIC VIEWPOINT, 


Mme. Anna Lankow’s Work. 


HERE are so many difhculties in the pa of the 
vocal student, or rather the student who indulges 


in the dangerous luxury oi the vocal art, beginning with 


the negative feature known as the absence of a prope 


I 


guide and tollowed by the positive ignorance of any prac 











tical authoritative, undisputed method, that the deliberate 
and decisive attempt to place the whole question of the 
voice and its product on a scientific basis must be mn 
sidered a boon tor each and eve ry pe! n terested 
this tender and difficult subject. Before us we have 
Improved Edition of Mme. Anna Lankow’s “The Scienc« 
vi the Art of Singing, Combined with Practica] Exer 
cising Material by Anna Lankow and Manuel Garcia 
published by Breitk« pi «& Hart New York Londor 
Leipsic, with German and | ngli texts, and as Madame 
Lankow is a distinguished vocal pedagogue, a singer her 
self and a musician advanced culture, the work must 
of necessity, form an important epoch in the story ol 
the application’ « singing to artistic accomplishme: 
Being a resident New York and having been identified 
with the musica Adva eme i America, fer int 
and strenuous aj ation resu x i produ 
such importance must be viewed with more th usua 
casual interest 

We believe it was Herbert Spencer wh illed atte t 
to the difficulties arising n ¢ Sel nm 
terminology, and who urged, in the first place at beior« 
any steps be taken to discuss such questions as evoluti 
philosophy, psychology, consciousness npression, idea 
senses, perception, &c., &c., a general agreement or under 
standing must be reached as to the meaning of these 
terms, 11 we wish to understand one another nd s in 
the question of the vocal art a terminology—a universal 
agreement on the signin e and definition < le techn 
nical terms used should firs be eached bs e going 
forward to discuss the p s istrated by these terms 
lo this proposition Madame Lankow lends her assent 
and ior the purpose of furthering the approa among 
teachers and publicists é prepared at any time t 
submit to a general concordance on terminology, so that 
each and every one may understand alike what is me 
when we use orally or in writing such words as “register 
vocalization,” resonance, vibration chest ones 
head tones or “head register &« & 

Madame Lankow, in her work, uses her terms in a 
strictly scientific sense; but as there is even an ong cool 
headed and deliberating scientists much difference of 
usage and application of words and terms, Madame Lan 
kow takes the broad ground that she does not insist 
upon any special terminology, using that which by general 


consent is now adopted by the world of science in its 


With a clear and logical 


department 
/ 


physico-acousti« 





vision, unprejudiced, as science should be, she opens up 
the theories rationally and with the definite and fixed the 
ory based upon her own practical experiences 

We cannot, of course, burden a review of her work 
with the technicalities with which it must necessarily 


abound, for we should then fail in the very outset by lim 


iting the explanation of contents and aims to the mere 
vocal technician or to the niusician devoted to the vocal 
art, whereas the work itse should be made popular 
particularly because of its general usefulness. We shall 
therefore, treat the principles upon which it is reared and 
endeavor to show its scope 

With Madame Lankow the voice is a simple musical 


} \ t} 





nstrument, having its mec ust as ever er mu 


sical instrument has its mechanism, The proper utiliza 


tion of this mechanism oi the human voice is the technic 


through which the singer learns how to develop and apply 
the instrument, so that it can fulfill every conceivable duty 
which music as an art properly designates for the voice 
a simple song or 


f Mozart 
or Rossini, a dramatic or declamatory fragment of Rich- 


whether it be a simple exercise or scale, 


ballad, a lyric aria of the Italians, a coloratura o 


ard Wagner or a song by Beethoven, Schubert or Rich 
That is the ioundation theorem upon which 
It is 


ard Strauss 
Madame Lankow issues forth her pronunciamento 
plain and it cannot be misunderstood 

Che first rule is that the human voice instrument must 
not be ruined, and that it is ruined by false training, com 
ing either through a system of forcing or otherwise physi 
the of the 
character of the particular vocal organ under treatment 
at the time he human 
musical mechanism known as the voice is the one essen- 


cal overtraining or misconception nature or 


The proper technical training of 
tial requisite, and this will not only bring about the ability 
to “animate every tone,” as Lankow says, but the psychi 
cal expression; that is to say, the intellectual and poetic 








conception will be attained, and we can at once under ye interested in this great subject—a subject not only of 
stand this, because with the proper development of the -al interest but involving the physical health and men 
tone culture of that delightful instrument the human tal strength of hosts of human beings. In order to show 
voice comes the appreciation of its proper mission, which in a more technical sens¢ n can be illustrated through a 
at once establishes a psychical possibility—an expansion review such as this what some of the important features of 
of the human horizon ok are in detail, a number essays on the subj« 
Upon what is this technic based? That naturally is one ppear in these columns in the ediate futur 


of the profound questions, probably the most profound, 


for it comprehends the Lankow method, which is 
ist—Breathing 
































2d—Registers and their artistic uses 

3d—Position of the larynx and mouth and that which is This afte “ esday) Miss Virginia Bailie 
dependent upon both, the mpass of the voice and its Carnegie Hall, gives a pup recital at her studio: so 
onal qualities veginners a ell as advanced pu will play 

4th—Attack — 

5th—Vocalization ; 

6th—Mechanism and art technic -_ ce oe _— oe 

7th—Enunciation > a * , : n — Se 
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; mu — 3 : ute by Frederick the Great played yy | igene Weiner 
a ve sections ab ed Ss se] 
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we the w Spa re \W . . & ‘ with son 
le re-it y , Wy ly s esignat ' t ar ‘ advanced pupils ur it Men 
plifies the w e vocal proces w spaces ar¢ delssohn Hall, this we Th lay evening, April 24, th 
e laryngea il, nasal 1 cessory Ss, the wing ng N ‘ W A 
Ss, al ad t he al sy lal sinus I y \ > 
utra and also the vents 1 pu : vit e, °M Mi ) M isabella Goodw 
rhe in ‘ esid 4 s | ( n 1. G ‘ rt - M Margar 

f the larynx his phy usical basis icG liss H M y, M ! ote r, Mi 
kow following ‘ ] its or running para wit S il M i De W indolp! 
t The b ts gives d examples V play g Mme. Pappen 

s pr [ n pract application tables designating pany 
the course of experi! —— 

Following upon the thorough explanation of seve RQ > Eon ow p Ss ; 
theses <« Lankow f Ww a pte! a 1cé ne My | y g \ \\ 124t tre 
Method of Developing Upper Range of Male prog 
Voice rhis covers the story of tl breaks” in the PI HE | k 
lemaie an ne maie voice and the suses eaies M S A Weber 
and a special plea for the sett \ ( 1 e Mor ( Webs 
to an unusual degree the au res Me ssohe 
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rhe “High Range of the Human Voic« r $ \ 
nportant chapter, and the chapter “Concluding 1 ghts s i \ 

s of vital inte: the result of deep research and of Me 

( on ¢ on And here Ss necessary Say at ' ee 
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and understanding of the vocal art and human speech, and Cor 

ts means of expression—the human vocal instrument 

Madame Lankow gives evidence of authoritative and 

profound knowledge of this intricate subject which has fo 

years past been treated with empirical impudence by ‘ 

of superficial writers. Madame Lankow is a sc fi 

artist and an artistic scientist, for while she adheres 

rigid truth, she does so only f pur] f * 
proving the art. There is no attempt to force opinion 

fact, it is no longer opinion, but proved fac sed uj 

thorough experiments, besides the practical evidences of a 

teacher, who, in the process and progress of her own work 

with numerous students and artists and also as an artis 

herself, using the voice in its artistic and poetic musical 
application, has found abundant practical evidences to prove T > : 
a truth of her assertions No other —— = the 

Madame Lankow is known as a musical personality o world is used so much, or 

renown, whose own judgment, built upon knowledge, com . . . — 7 
mands immediate respect. She is also known as a peda so little of it ~~ far. 
gogue, who has accomplished magnificent results with stu Sold all over the world. 


followed this 
W the production of a Vocal System or Method which 
p the front rank of 
authorities. Her book should be read and studied by every 


dents and advanced artists, and she has 


th 


aces 


now 


1 


her name in very eminent vocal 
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Music and the Drama at Mrs. Potter Palmer’s Residence. 
Cuicaco, April 17, 1902. 


T the spacious residence of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer a benefit in aid of two Chicago hos 
pitals, a worthy cause, will be given on the 
evening of April 23, when musical selections 
will be contributed by Mrs. Gordon Strong, 
Dr. Norval Pierce, Mr. Raymond and Miss 

Eleanor Scheib, accompanist. 

‘Enoch Arden,” to a musical setting, will be given by 
Mrs. F. S. Greeley and Mrs. Coolidge. 

A short play, “The Madness of Philippa,” is to be pre 
sented by Miss Hambleton, Mrs. Tyson, Mrs. Churchill, 
Miss Trowbridge, Mrs. Jenks, Miss Amy Waller, Mrs. 
Garfield King, Miss Nixon, Mrs. de Windt, Miss Strong, 
Miss Troost and Mr, Junkin. 

The patronesses are: 

Mrs. Edward Adams, Mrs. George Adams, Mrs. Mil 
ward Adams, Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, Mrs. Benjamin 
F, Ayer, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Mrs. George B. Car- 
penter, Miss Helen Carter, Mrs. Arthur Caton, Mrs 
John M. Clark, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, Mrs. E. W. 
Cramer, Mrs, John Crerar, Mrs. Ruthven Deane, Mrs 
Henry Dibblee, Mrs. Augustus Eddy, Mrs. Kellogg 
Fairbank, Mrs. Marshall Field, Jr., Mrs. Stanley Field. 
Mrs. J. J. Glessner, Mrs. W. G. Hibbard, Jr., Mrs 
Richard F. Howe, Mrs. L. Platt Hunt, Mrs. Samuel R 
Jewett, Mrs. W. W. Kimball, Mrs. Rockwell King, Mrs 
H. H. Kohlsaat, Mrs. Bryan Lathrop, Mrs. Frank O 
Lowden, Mrs. E. B. McCagg, Mrs. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, Mrs. Thomas B. Mars- 
on, Mrs. Arthur Meeker, Mrs. Murry Neison, Jr., Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Mrs. Charles B. Pike, Mrs. James F. Por 
ter, Mrs. John Ridlon, Mrs. J. Gamble Rogers, Mrs 
Arthur Ryerson, Mrs, Henry M. Shepard, Mrs. Alexander 
F. Stevenson, Mrs. Russell Tyson, Mrs. Dudley Winston 
and Mrs. Joseph Winterbotham. 
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Mrs. Recina WaTson’s SUMMER SESSION. 





Mrs. Regina Watson will go to the Florian Hotel at 
Highland Park for the summer, in order to be near Chi- 
cago and satisfy numerous requests from out of town 
students to study with her. The time which she intends 
to devote to teaching is nearly all filled and her summer 
promises to be as busy as her winters invariably are 
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John Mokrejs will give a piano recital in Kimball Hall 
n Tuesday evening, April 22, under the auspices of the 


Hew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 


All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in | 


harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 
Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Personal address: 65 Morningside Ave., New York. 


FELIX FOX, Panis 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 








American Conservatory. Mrs. Charles Robbins, soprano, 
will assist. 
=e <= 
Miss Maud Miner and Mrs. Agnes S. Baldwin were 
invited to give a program before the Chrysolitt Club and 
its guests this afternoon in the Woman’s Club rooms 


E. Russell Sanborn, whose organ playing was a feature 
of the program in the Temple of Music at the Pan Ameri- 
can Exhibition, has selected Chicago and Milwaukee as 
the future scenes of his musical activities. 

Mr. Sanborn has just been appointed local director of 
the Sherwood Music School’s important branch in Mil- 
waukee. 

ALLEN SPENCER’s TALENTED Pupit 

Earl Blair, a young and very promising pupil of Allen 
Spencer, of the American Conservatory, has been en- 
gaged for a professional tour next season. He will apear 
as solo pianist with the Mabelle Crawford Concert Com- 
pany, under Dunstan Collins’ direction. 

Mr. Spencer’s talented pupil will be heard also this sea 
son on May 7, when he will give a recital at Kimball 
Hall. 

se = 
Mary Woop CHASE. 

Mary Wood Chase, the brilliant Chicago pianist, has re 
ceived many favorable press comments this season. The 
following is from a recent issue of the Ithaca Daily News 

The piano recital given in Music Hall last evening by Miss Mary 
Wood Chase was well attended. The program was one calculated 
to show the various powers of an artist and was ably carried out by 
Miss Chase. The Schumann “Carnival,” op. 9, is one of the choicest 
works for piano by this celebrated master, and is of such technical 
difficulty and requires such well trained musical gifts to make it an 
acceptable concert number that it is rarely attempted by pianists 
who have not rightly earned the title of musicians. Miss Chase’s 
rendition showed her to be an artist of not only technical resources 
but much versatility as well. 

Of the Chopin numbers, which were all well given, the first of the 
four preludes of twenty-eight was in a sense perhaps the most satis 
factory, as the beautiful singing tone required, which is so rarely 
possessed by pianists, was clearly in evidence, and made the numbe: 
one of the gems of the evening. “The Juggleress,”” by Moszkowski, 
was charmingly given and was redemanded. The Menuetto, b 
Sinding, was a fitting close to a very interesting program. 
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So emphatic was the success of the original and clever 
program which Mrs. Bertha S. Titus conducted at the 
Illinois Club on Tuesday evening, April 1, that in re- 
sponse to urgent requests it was repeated. 


The Guilmant 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


In June Mrs. Titus will visit New York and other 
Eastern cities, where she will fill a number of excellent 
engagements. 

= = 

An inaugural concert will be given at the new Bush 
Temple of Music on Thursday evening April 17 
Thomas B. Bryan will deliver a brief address, and Ma 
dame Schumann-Heink, Mrs. Hess-Burr and the Spiering 
Quartet will furnish the musical program 

Se & 
*Manru’s” Success In CHICAGO 

Following the matinee performance of “Faust,” with 
Calve as Marguerite, at the Auditorium on Saturday, 
April 5, came Paderewski’s *Manru” in the evening 

he new opera was greeted by a very large audience 
which became most enthusiastic. Local critics, too, wer 
much in favor of the work. 

That an operatic novelty should draw so large an au 
dience in Chicago is considered very remarkable. 


The cast was as follows: 


CIE. sce. aon graces eve ~—- 7 Madame Sembrich 
Hedwig * ° . . eee ..Mme. Louise Homer 
Riv coves sa6 _— Miss Fritzi Scheff 
peer von Bandrowsk 
Oras..... ; saseess Sesawe Mr. Muhimann 
ae ‘ —oree —- — 
Urok... , oes one David Bispham 


Conductor, Walter Damrosch. 
This proved to be the seventh pertormance oO! Pader 
ewski’s ““Manru” in the United States 
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George Hamlin presented his first request program on 
Sunday afternoon, April 13, at the Grand Opera House 
with the assistance of Emil Hofmann. The Strauss novel 
ties most favored of the many Mr. Hamlin has offered 
during the past winter formed the opening feature of the 
program 

Mr. Hamlin’s advancement in his art is clearly shown 
in his admirable interpretation of these beautiful modern 


songs. 
The second group sung by Mr. Hamlin consisted of 
“Why So Pale Are the Roses?” Tschaikowsky; “Wine 


in the Trees,” Thomas; “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,” Old English; “Over Here,” Old Irish, and “Mad 
rigal,” Harris 

Mr. Hofmann was heard in songs by Schumann, Ganz, 
Grieg, Hastings and other composers. His faultless Ger 
man was a special delight 

Miss Eleanor Scheib was the capable accompanist 

Mr. Hamlin is to be heartily congratulated on the suc 
cess of his concerts, and on the satisfactory results of 
his worthy efforts to offer novelties in music 

APRIL 19, 19 

To-day the Chicago Tribune presents an excellent like 
ness of Toe Musicat Courtier’s famous New York critic 
James Huneker, together with an appreciative estimate 
which affirms that his literary style is remarkable. Special 
mention is made of his ““Melomaniacs.” 

Mr. Huneker’s picture is a companion to that of the 
brilliant young magazine writer and novelist, Stewart 
Edward White, author of “The Westerners,” “The Blazed 
Trail” and other works 


fe € 
Mrs. Agnes S. Baldwin, Miss Maud A. Miner and 


Viss Emma E. Clark have been giving an attractive series 
f studio teas in the Fine Arts Building 
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Under the able direction of Earl Drake a popular con 


cert will be given by the Drake Orchestra Club, of Han 


on Tuesday evening, April 22. The soloists an 


Organ School. 
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Director: 


WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Vice-Presidenta: 
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J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, 
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Schedule of Work. 








The schedule iucludes the study ot the organ, harmony, counterpoint, 
orchestration, musical form, musical history, musical analysis, organ tuning 
and practical work in preparation for the church service. 

Two years constitute the course. Examinations are held at the end of 
the Fall, Winter and Spring Terms, and diplomas awarded at the end of 
the second year to all students who successfully pass the examinations and 
give evidence of their ability. 1 . : 

A special feature is made of hymn-tune playing and sight-reading. 

Students are prepared for the American Guild of Organists. 

Recitals occur each month during the season, and exceptional advan- 
tages for organ practice are offered. f : 

Students desiring to study the organ under Mr. Car1, without taking 
the regular course, have the privilege of doing so. 

Vacations occur at Christmas and Easter. 
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nounced are Mme. Fanny Richter-Fuchs, pianist, and 
Julia Garfield, violinist 
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George Hamlin will introduce Henry Schoenefeld’s 
Prize Sonata’ at his next popular concert in the Grand 
Opera House on May 4. This is the composition which 
won a prize of 500 frances offered by Henri Marteau in a 
contest for the best sonata written by an American. The 


judges were eight prominent musicians in Paris, including 
Dubois 





J &S 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITAI 

At Kimball Hall this afternoon the following excellent 
program will be presented by talented pupils of John J 
Hattstaedt, Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig: 
Wedding Da n Troldhauge Grieg 

Selma Seid 
Liebestraur Liszt 
May D ling 
Swa Cowen 
Martha Powe 
Gavotte Dupont 
Baliade in G minor .-Chopin 
E. Blanche Carson 
Novelette in E major Schumann 
Valse in E major Moszkowski 
Lucile G. Fitzgerald 
Legende (for violin) .. Bohm 
Charles La Berge 
Norwegian Bridal | r Passing By Grieg 
Gavotte Sgambati 
Agnes Madsen 
the Lark Balakireft 
Spinning Song Mendelssohn 
Ar la ( sius 
Irish Mother I aby Lang 
Gypsy Ma Parker 
Martha Powell 
Concert ( nor Mendelssohn 
May Doelling 
will be played by Mr. Hattstac 
Ze << 

An interesting event will be Gustaf Holmquist’s Scan 

linavian recital at W um Nelson Burritt’s beautiful Kim 
all Hall studi ext Wednesday, April 23, at II a. m 
J €& 

Ihe Little Tycoon” is to be given by the choir of 5t 
Chrys Church on Monday and Tuesday evening 
\pril 21 and 22, at the Bush Temple of Music. George H 
Palmer will manage the production and H. L. Brooks is 
the musical director. 

SJ & 
choir of St. James’ Church will present the “Mi 
ado” on Tuesday, April 29, in the Bush Temple of Music 


sler will 


Josef Hofmann, Fritz Krei 


give a recital in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on 


Jean Gérardy and 


Wednesday evening, April 23 
= = 
Many Western musicians who purpose visiting Chautau 
qua, N. Y., and other Eastern summer resorts this year 
will be interested in the announcement which has been 
nade to the effect that Madame von Klenner, of New 
York, w conduct a school of singing at Lakewood, near 


on beautiful Lake Chautauqua, from June 30 


yon 


Ow! 


to August 15. In America, as in Europe, Madame 
Klenner is recognized as cne of the most distinguished and 
the of singing. She is 


exceptional social prestige, and, 


ible authorities upon art fortunate 


in the possession also of 
many delightful gifts and a 
is a great privilege 


of 
lo study with her 

Ge €& 
THe TWENTyY-SECOND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


even apart from music, 


omplishments 


Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra, having 
returned from a Southern tour, were greeted by a large 
ind appreciative audience yesterday afternoon at the 











May 15 


SUMMER SCHOOLS: 


June 30 to August 


twenty-second orchestral concert of the season, in the 
\uditorium 


Overture, Air, Gavotte, Bourree and Gigue, constituting 


3ach’s beautiful suite, No. 3, in D major, were played with 
l nd 


tach’s noble themes 


uch spit sympathy WW 
tenderly and powerfully dealt with 

Jeethoven’s “Pastoral Symphony” and “Prelude and 
Love-Death” from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” wer 
two more impressive and familiar features 

Ben Davies, the soloist, sang ““Waft Her, Angels,” from 


Herd” “Fan 
Davies thorough 


Stillen and 
Mr 


his fin 


Handel’s “Jephtha,” and “Am 


get an!” from “Die Meistersinger.” 


musicianship was illustrated by e interpretations 


ut in the upper register the voice was disappointing 


in ascending passage the listener beheld, as it were, a 
man mounting a ladder, losing his breath, ready to fall at 
any moment. When Wagner’s music was reached the 
singer’s voice did fall, so to speak, once or twice, but the 
wrchestra was there to support Che trouble may have 
been due to the climate, of which de Marchi recently 
complained bitterly 

lo-night the same program will be repeated 
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William A. Willett, the well-known baritone, of the 

Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, has been called upon 


to fill four concert engagements in Ohio this season 
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Among many enthusiastic press comments wl y 
Wood Chase, the eminent Chicago pianist, has received 
this season is the following from the Ithaca Daily Journal 
of January 28, 1902: 

The recital last night in Music Hall of Miss Mary Wood Chase 
was attended by an appreciative and representative audience 

Miss Chase, who is an Ithaca gi: levoted he f w great 
carnestness of purpose her chosen profes n e re f which 
was demonstrated last evening. 

The program was excellently selected, beginning wit! ne f the 
most charming Schumann's comp tions the Carnaval 
Among the pin numbers c lowed were several not found 
upon the average program, therefore d y er able 

Special mention ust be ade of im, ptu ar E fia 
Prelude 

The Moszkowski numbers were delig terpreted, and in 
hese Miss Chase displayed her splend echn und fine octave 
aying Ihe program had a fitting conclu two ng 
umbers by one i the ern c Ul 

Miss Chase was recalled severa ding 
with an artistic rendering the Ch 

ht oper: by George Ade and 
large audiences to the Stude 
ng. The new prima donna 
Miss Liebling, is 
successfully The 

run 

On Thursday evening, April 24, the Chicago Mendels 


sohn Club will be heard at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building 
=e <& 


iormer I 


home ol Ade, 
“Sultan of Sulu” next Thursday even 
of hi 
performance in 
“Fables 
which greeted “The Gentleman from In 
ing 


Ind 
to be visited by 
ing. Mr. Ade 
journey to the 
author 


Lafayette, the George is 
the 
some Chicago associates wil 


and 
a special car. Doubtless 


the of in Slang” will receive an ovation 


similar to that 


diana” in Booth Tarkington’s charm 
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Music 
was formally opened to the public on 
April 17 address 
3ryan, and a program of music 
Schumann-Heink, Mrs 
The admirably in- 
“Ave Maria” 


story 


The Bush Temple of Chicago avenue and 
North Clark street, 
Thursday evening 
delivered by Thomas B 
was then contributed 
Hess-Burr and the Spiering Quartet 
included Schubert’s 


on 


A dedicatory was 


by Mme 
terpreted numbers 


Mme, EVANS von KLENNER, 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. | 





to June 25, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
15, Lakewood. Chautauqua Lake, New York. 








Paris 


Only Honorable 





Exposition, 1900. 


Mention or Distinction 
of any Vocal Instructor 


Residence-Studio: 
230 West 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Scandinavian Recital at William Nelson Burritt’s Studio. 








| i following uniqu und teresting program 
Scandinavian mu ‘ e pr! 1 by Gust 

Holmquist, basso, pup f W m N n Burritt, a 

by W. C. E. See [ y, Ay 
2 lay at Il a N ! 

p y at t * 

Saterjentens Séndag el 
I gta Sode ar 
Kung He Oc Aslog Sédermar 
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April 20, 1902. 


Boston, Mass., 


HE of the Symphony 
Orchestra last evening presented the following 
program: Overture, “Melpomene,” Chadwick: 
Fantaisie on Hungarian Folk Tunes, for piano 

Barbarossa,” a sym- 


twenty-second concert 


and orchestra, Liszt; 
phonic poem in three parts, von Hausegger. 

The soloist was Carlo Buonamici 

Mr. Chadwick’s dramatic overture stands at the head of 
the list of his orchestral works, as regards originality and 
happily conceived and coherent purpose. If all that can 
be extracted out of this work in the playing is accom 
plished it is a most effective piece of writing. A proof of 
its value is that the interest of the listener is not dimin- 
ished in its repetition. 

Mr. Buonamici’s performance of the Fantaisie 
was brilliant in accent, rhythmic swing and technical 
proficiency. These excellencies evoked enthusiastic ap- 
plause and many recalls. The presentation of a wreath 
was an adjunct to all this excitement, an unnecessary 
offering, for success is the best reward the artist can ob 
tain. When will this ridiculous custom cease? 

The “Barbarossa” of von Hausegger has met with va- 
As far as 





Liszt 


ried criticism wherever it has been performed. 
my opinion is concerned I enthusiastically am on the side 
of those who praise it and regard it as a work of genius, 
a composition of pre-eminent merit. [ts three parts, 
“The Distress of the People,” “The Enchanted Mountain” 
and “The Awakening,” in the sense of program music, 
find most appropriate suggestion in the attempted delin- 
eation of the subject matter, if the imagination of the 
listener is given reasonable sway. 

On the other hand the composition resting upon 
merits as absolute music, independent of any “branding,” 
will stand the test of critical inquiry as regards a happy 
dispensation of the elements that embrace good form. 
pure and noble melody, contrasting episodes, harmonic 
purity, reasonable dissonance, original instrumentation, 
the whole a composition that is spontaneous, intricate to a 


its 





considerable degree, but at the same time always clear 
and steadily coherent, and possessed of that heavenly of 
all elements, repose, whose restful periods exist in ample 
proportion. With all this its voice is modulated in timely 
cadences. 

Although of the most modern model as regards such 
compositions, it nevertheless keeps within the bounds of 
concordant art, is never at cross purposes, nor discordant 
and cacophonous; no two or more combinations tramp 
ruthlessly and brutally upon each other, as is the case in 
some of Richard Strauss’ music. 

The one element that militates against it is its inordinate 
length. Not that the author repeats himself but that he 
spins his web beyond the necessity of his subject. Were 
its material judiciously shortened the balance would be 
rendered more impressive. 

In this work it would seem that von Hausegger has 
reached the very limit in modern art and remains within the 
province of music. Richard Strauss exceeds that limit at 
times and does foul murder with the divine art, as if in 
stead of the suggestion of Desdemona’s murder the actual 
murder should be committed. 

Realism in art must stop within the limit of suggestive 
representation, else why merely paint the drapery; why not 
be realistic and hang the material itself upon the figure of 
the painting? 

In suc ha case the concordance of the art would be de- 
stroyed. 

In parts of the “Heldenleben,” for Richard 
Strauss carries his attempt to be realistic to a point where 
the limit of musical art is passed. 

The “Barbarossa” music is often of extreme difficulty, 
but the demand was met by the superb Boston band and 
accomplished with the utmost degree of success. 

Conductor Gericke astounded the judiciously 
with the comprehensive grasp he had upon the real import 
of the composition and the wonderful manner in which he 
worked out every detail of the score. It was a great artis 
tic triumph upon his part, an effort that, in conjunction 
with his masterly reading of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic 
Symphony” earlier in the season, must remain with the 
appreciative listener a vivid remembrance, a sensation of 
extreme and lasting gratification. 

The audience was so dumbfounded, for it listened with 
bated breath, that only the most meagre applause was ac- 


instance, 


critical 


corded each movement. A few lusty shouts of “Bravo, 
Gericke!” was all the recognition that followed the end of 
this marvelous performance. 
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Stephen Townsend gave a song recital at Steinert Hall 
on the evening of April 15, Alfred de Voto playing the ac 
companiments. 

Mr. Townsend’s progam included two arias from Profes 
sor Paine’s opera “Azara’’; five “Sea Pictures,” by C. A 
Eigar, for alto sole and orchestra; Loewe’s ballad, “Archi 
bald Douglas’; three songs by Miss Margaret Lang, and 
three songs by Arthur Foote. 

The enterprise of Mr. Townsend in selecting and singing 
the Paine arias and the Elgar “Sea Pictures” is appreciated, 
and he exerted himself to lend all effect possible to these 
numbers, but they are distinctly dependent upon the or 
chestral accompaniment if their real value is to be shown. 

The Loewe, Lang and Foote numbers were certainly the 
most acceptably given of all the selections, and were sung 
by Mr. Townsend with that musical intelligence that im 
parts much of legitimate expression to all that he does as 
an interpreter, for his conception is always an artistic one 

All praise to him, for he sang his entire program in 
English, the mother tongue of his listeners. 
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Felix Fox gave his third recital at Steinert Hall on the 
afternoon of April 17, when he played two organ Choral 
Preludes, Bach-Busoni; “Carneval,’’ Schumann; “Sonata 
Tragica,”” MacDowell; Ballad, op. 10, No. 1, and Inter 
mezzo, op, 117, No. 2; “Song Without Words,” in G, Men 
delssohn; “Papillons,’’ Rosenthal. 

This program gave Mr. Fox the opportunity to show how 
materially he has progressed in every direction this past 
year. 

Busoni’s arrangements were deftly presented, although 
the tempo of the second prelude was taken at a very quick 
pace, too rapid for clearness, always. 

There was much in the “Carneval” that was delightiully 
played, and I was glad to hear the “Marche des Davids- 
buendler” without over emphasis and excessive pounding. 

The interpretation of the MacDowell Sonata was a nota 
ble performance, the best playing by far during the recital 
A splendid balance was maintained between the demands 
of the different movements to which individually was im 
parted a distinctive character. Through Mr. Fox’s definite 
and expressive interpretation I gained a better idea of the 
merits of the composition than I had heretofore possessed 

Mr. Fox has now an acute yet flexible, touch, and con 
sequently he brings forth from the instrument a mellow 
yet well defined tone. He is never guilty of exerting an 
excessive power, being content to keep within the limit 
of normal tone production. ‘lhere were a iew times when 
the velocity of the finger work of the right hand was noi 
well sustained, otherwise he showed a most fluent facility 
in technical accomplishments. His conception is now well 
defined, and altogether he is an interesting and most ad 
mirable artist. There was a fair sized audience present 
that showed its appreciation of the player’s efforts in a lib 
eral display of applause. 


Mrs. von Grave-Jonas gave a piano recital in Steinert 
Hall on the afternoon of April 14. Her program embraced 


Capriccio, Scarlatti; “Carneval,” Schumann; Rhapsodie 
in G minor, Brahms; Nocturne in C minor, and Barcarolle, 
Chopin; “Chant Polonaise,” Chopin-Liszt, and “Etude de 
Concert,”” Moszkowski. Mrs. Jonas was a pupil of Biilow 
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in Munich. Her technic is sufficient, and at times her 
touch is very agreeable. Her playing was variable in ef- 
fect, and not marked with much distinctive character in 
the interpretations. There was only a fair sized audience 


present. 


The Apollo Club gave the closing concert of its thirty 
first season last Friday evening. The program was not an 
interesting one; in fact it was an uninteresting one Alvin 
Schroeder was the soloist and played Max Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei,” a most inappropriate and wearisome selection; a 
Lied, by d’Indy, a marked specimen of this author’s diffuse 
and wandering er and “Am _ Springbrunnen,” by 
Davidoff. John A. O’Shea was the accompanist, and Emil 
Mollenhauer conductor. 

Ss & 

Some vandal went to the Allen A. Brown room at the 
Public Library, and stealthily cut out of one of the volumes 
of this invaluable collection the full score of the Liszt 
Fantasie, played last evening at the symphony concert, an 
item of forty or more pages. The miserable thief who 
perpetrated the outrage upon this princely gift of Mr 
Brown's to the Public Library for the benefit of musical 
art should be hunted down and punished to the full ex 
tent of the law. A penalty of ten years or more in prison 
should be price paid by anyone guilty of such vandalism, if 
detected. 

e= = 


[he articles by M. Haslam in recent numbers of Tue 
Musica Courter are of excellent material. They are 
founded upon a theory that I advanced in public prints 
over thirty years ago, and have taught for nearly the same 
period. Coming to us via Paris these ideas will un 
doubtedly be accepted at once 
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Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt was obliged to give up her recital, 
announced for the afternoon of April 15 in Steinert Hall, 
owing to an attack of laryngitis. Her many friends here 
were disappointed in not hearing her again before her de 
parture for Europe, which takes place immediately 

WarkEN DAVENPOKT 


Percy Hemus’ SouTHERN Tari Mr. Hemus recently 
turned from his trip to Asheville, N. C. (where he was 
last summer, as baritone and teacher of the Summer 
School, under the direction of Adrian P. Babcock, now 
deceased, and F. W. Riesberg), to Columbia, S. C., and 
Florence, S. C. From the many good things said of him 
we cull the appended: 


* * * A delight to both music critics and to those who listened 


without analyzing. Mr. Hemus sang in a rich baritone voice of great 
strength and sweetness “Thr Bild was sung with marvellou 


sweetness; the “Irish Love Song” was among the best 





Allitsen’s “Love Is a Bubble” received enthusiastic recognition fron 
he audience.—Asheville Citizen 


He is a young singer who is fast rising into fame of the first 
rder. Many of the striking qualities of his voice and temperament 
were revealed. Mr. Hemus repeated “Beat on Mime,” responding 
eee 


to the vigorous applause. The greatest triumph in artistic 


finish was scored in ““My Snow-breasted Pearl.” * * * The most 
obvious quality of his voice is grandeur. May E. Kimberly played 
beautiful accompaniments.—Asheville Gazette 

Mr. Hemus was married on Wednesday, April 16, to 


Miss Florence Keet, of Springfield, Mo. 











CINCINNATI. April 19, 1902 


HE Hofmann-Kreisler-Gérardy concert in Musi 
Hall on Friday evening, April 18, was one of those 
artistic events which become a matter of historical rec 
ord. The giant-like proportions of Kreisler were espe 
cially in evidence In tone, temperament, warmth and 
inspiration he is a great artist 


e- < 


Edwin W. Glover, the genial conductor of the May 
Festival Chorus, is to deliver lectures before the Woman's 
Club on the “Beatitudes,” the Bach B minor Mass and 
the Berlioz Requiem, these being the principal works to 
be performed at the approaching May Festival. The first 
ecture will be given on Friday afternoon of next week 


Ihe date of the performance of Haydn's beautiful ora 
torio, “The Seasons,” by the Choral Union, has been set 
for the evening of Wednesday, April 30, in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedra The chorus has rounded into excellent 
form, and recent rehearsals have been so gratifying that 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, the popular conductor of the 
Choral Union, is anticipating a highly artistic and finished 
Haydn’s masterpiece 
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performance of 


rhe last concert of the season by the College Orchestra 
and chorus is announced for Wednesday evening, April 
23, in the Odeon. The program will include among 
ther things the Bach Suite in D major for string orches 
tra, six two-part songs by Mendelssohn for chorus and 


yrchestra, and quartet from Verdi's “Rigoletto,” sung by 
he Misses Klarer and Bernard, Messrs. Hubbel] and 
Gantvoort Miss Emma Beiser, pianist. and Frederick 


Gerard, violinist, will be heard in solo numbers 


Orpheusites are exerting every effort to make the last 
oncert of the season, which is to take place in the Audi 
torium on Thursday evening, April 24, a noteworthy suc 
cess. Recent rehearsals have been exceptionally well at 
tended, and Mr. Glover, who is about to complete his first 
year as director of the Orpheus Club, is much pleased 
with the progress made since he took hold early in the 
all. Among the compositions to be sung at the last con 
cert are “Roses of Hildesheim,” by Rheinberger; “Ona 
way! Awake, Beloved,” from “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast”; a number of Creole folksongs by Pettijohn and 
Paine’s “Phoebus, Arise!” the latter for chorus and solo 


Holmes Cc ‘Owper, tenor, will be the soloist 
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The full programs for the May Festival are announced: 
FIRST CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 1% 
[he Beatitudes, an oratorio .-- César Franck 
Mrs. Marie Zimmermann, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Miss 
Clara Turpen, Ben Davies, Ellison van Hoose, Andrew 
ack, Gwilym Miles, chorus, orchestra and organ. 





SECOND CONCERT, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY is 


Suite No. 3, D major Bach 
Scenes from Orpheus ° Gluck 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, chorus and orchestra. 
Symphony No, 3, Eroica, op. 55 Beethoven 
Die Ww alkire Wagner 

Ride of the Velkyries 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene 
W otan , ; Andrew Black 


rHIRD CONCERT, FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 16. 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor (for organ) Bach 
William Middelschulte, 

Mass in B minor .. Back 
Mrs. Marie Zimmermann, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Ben 
Davies, Andrew Black 


FOURTH CONCERT, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 17 


Serenade, No. 1, D major, op. 1 Brabms 
Orchestra 
Aria, Sorge Infausta, Orland Hande! 
Song, The Pipes of Pan Ed Elgar 
Andrew Black 
Concert Overture, Cockaigne (In London Town Ed Elgar 
Orchestra 
Suite, A Fairy Tale (Pohadka), op. 16 Josei Suk 
Love and Grief of the Roya! Children 
Intermezzo, Volkstanz 
Intermezzo.. Funeral music 
Queen Runa’s Curse 
fhe Triumph of Love 
Orchestra 
a, I ix (Herodiade) Massenet 


Mrs. Maria Zimmermann 
ene from Feuersnot Richard Strauss 
Orchestra 
The Forging of the Sword, Siegfried Wagner 

Ellison van Hoose 
Siegfried Death, Final Scene, (Die Gétterdimmerung) Wagner 
Orchestra 





FIFTH CONCERT, SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 
Requiem Mass p. § Berlioz 
Ben Davies 
lone Poem, Don Juan, op. 20 Richard Strauss 
Die Meistersinger, Act III. (orchestra) Wagner 

Prelude. Hans Sachs’ Monologue. Quintet. Procession 


Chorus, augmented orchestra; tenor « 


{ Mastersingers. Chorus, Awake Prize Song and 
Finale. 
Mrs, Marie Zimmermann, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Ben 
Davis, Ellison van Hoose, Andrew Black 


J. A. Homan 


JosepHine AuMmMotTH.—Miss Aumoth is one among the 
many successful pupils of Madame Torpadie-Bjorksten 
She has a large class of pupils in Springfield, Mo. The 
Springfield Republican says about her singing in Charles 
E. Watts’ recital 

Miss Aumoth fairly took the — e by storm by het 
veautiful singing, and received a double encore.” 

She has also filled engagements in Cantaga and Joplin 


Decst—Van Dycx.—Van Dyck, the famous opera tenor 

ghly recommends Max Decsi as a voice teacher, and re 
cently sent a young American girl, Edith Ross, to him 
with warm recommendation, saying it was entirely unnec 
essary for her to go abroad, with Decsi here at Carnegie 
Hall. Among the Decsi pupils who have achieved re 
nown are Anita Rio and Sibyl Sammis, sopranos; Dr. Ion 
Jackson, tenor, _and others well known. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


IRECTLY after the Easter holidays the Berlin 
musical season usually comes to a short stop. 


This year, however, probably on account ot 





the earliness of the ceiebration of the feast of 
the Resurrection of Christ, there was quite a 
rush of musical events of more or less im 


which set in right after the holidays. 


portance, 
For some people the idea of a “sonata evening” has very 
and I can remember the time, when inter 


little attraction, 
esting a purely intellectual point of listening though 


were, 


from 
a program made up of the five last sonatas of 
sitting, 


ney 


Beethoven, Hans Bilow at 


eemed appalling to me. It is a different thing, however, and 


played by von one 





the scare of the words “sonata soirée” wears off a little 
when two artists of highest rank join in presenting a pro 
gram of so variegated a kind and on so comprehensive a 


scale as was the first one given on last Wednesday night 
by Eugene Ysaye and Raoul Pugno at Beethoven Hall 
Both these artists are well known to you, and have be- 
that it 
eems unnecessary to repeat a description of their merits. 


sides so often been eulogized in these columns 


Singly, they are in their specialties far above the average, 
and as ensemble players they are admirably matched in 
their style of playing and their musical taste. Especially, 


of course, was this noticeable in their performance of the 
Franck’s but 


Sonata 


Franco-Belgian composer César Tristanish 


exceedingly interesting A major for violin and 


piano. It is true they took the first movement, which is 
marked allegro ben moderato, in an almost adagio tempo, 
and I h 


hurried, performed in a technically much cleaner reproduc- 


ave heard the D minor allegro, which was over 
tion as far as the piano part 1s concerned, but the sonata, as 
I have 


this occasion 


never before enjoyed as much as I did on 
And but 


hended, for the reading of the 


whole, 


not only enjoyed also compre- 


recitativish fantaisie, which 
orms the slow and also of the rhythmically and harmonic- 


y alike intricate, too lengthy final movement was, with all 


display of temperament and verve, so lucid and at the same 


ime so fascinating that it could not help carrying away 


musical listener in the audience 
Less was this the case with the opening Bach G major, 


BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE i7, 
April 7, 1902 


the sixth one of the master’s sonatas for piano and violin. 
Why it was selected I don’t know, for to speak the candid 
truth it is one of the few works in which occasionally 
“Homer nodded.” 
movement for “cembalo solo,” and this was also delightful 
ly performed by Pugno, while Ysaye’s playing of the violin 
part in the other four movements was not exactly in ac 
cordance with my ideas of the simple greatness and great 
simplicity of style in which Bach ought to be interpreted 
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The exception is the E minor middle 


To my sorrow I could not remain for the Brahms D 
minor Sonata, for it would have interested me very much 
to have had a chance to watch how these French fellows 
were going to tackle the music of the greatest chamber 
music composer after Beethoven, the word after under 
stood in both senses of its accepted meanings. However, | 
had to leave, and by means of the new partially under and 
partially over ground railroad was, in ten minutes’ time, at 
the Theater des Westens. 

What did I want there? Why, to listen to an old friend 
of ours, an artist who was once upon a time a favorite also 
in New York. It was Theodore Reichmann, 
the still handsome baritone, who made many of the Metro 
politan Opera House belles’ hearts flutter more than they 
did his a decade or more ago. Besides having retained his 
fine appearance I found that Reichmann has 
a good portion of his mellifluous voice 


of Vienna, 


also 


stage 
been able to save 
He always knew how to sing, and those are the vocalists 
who understand the secret of the of their 
voice, this most subtle of all musical instruments. On the 
other hand the handsome baritone has not yet learned and 
probably never will learn the so essential art of singing in 
To really musical people this is not an art at 


conservation 


true pitch. 
all. Quite on the contrary, I would defy any of these to 
do what Reichmann does, viz., to sing an even quarter of a 
tone below the pitch of the orchestra all the way from be 
ginning to the end of an opera rhey could not do so if 
they were to try ever so hard. Hence I take it that Reich 
mann is either lacking in musical ear or that his vocal 
cords have so relaxed that he cannot strike or hold the 
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right pitch. This did not prevent Richard Wagner from 
being enraptured with Reichmann’s impersonation of Am- 
fortas in the first ‘Parsifal’” productions at Bayreuth in 
1882. What must have struck the master so favorably that 
he could have overlooked, for he certainly did not 

the 


over 
hear it, this gravest of all faults in a singer is fact 
that in every other way Reichmann was, and | can assure 


you 


still is, an artist of eminent ability. I do not ex 
actly agree with the dramatic side of his interpretation of 
the title-part of “Hans Heiling,”’ which opera he had se 
lected for his first and a few further appearances in Bet 
lin. Reichmann has very little of the demoniacal element, 
which is needed for a true characterization that 


and even the frenzy of jealousy which takes hold of Heil 


ot role, 


ing in the part cf the opera which I had a chance to heat 
seemed more affected than real. But as the music of 
Marschner, even in the strongest moments, more of a 


lyrical than a powerfully dramatic sort, it is easily under 
stood that vocally at least Reichmann was able to do full 
justice to his role. 

The remainder of the cast was “fair to middling,” but 
the orchestra under Saenger’s direction proved in prime 
condition. One of the most glaring as well as amusing 
cases of doctors disagreeing occurred in connection with 
this performance. Dr. Leopold Schmidt, of the Tageblatt, 
while giving due, and perhaps a little more than due, praise 
with remark: 
the 


to all in the cast, closes his criticism the 
“Miss Leitner, on the other hand, 
Queen of the Ghosts more courageously than beautifully, 
and should with difficult a 
task.” 

Prof. W. Blank, of the Vossische Zeitung, berates every 
one of the with but 
about Miss Leitner: “After all Miss Leitner was the best 
one in the cast, for in the part of the Queen | 


sang the part ol 


not have been entrusted sO 


soloists more or less severity, 


Says 


she at least 


was able to display the .stately compass of her beautiful 


” 


mezzo soprano. 


Well here, as in so many other cases, the truth seems 


to lie in the middle, and if you would ask what 
pression the young lady’s singing made upon me, I 


have to confess that it could I 


me im 


should 
been 


not have a very deep 





or lasting one, for I don’t remember it at ail, and hence 
I conclude that it could not have been either very good 
or very bad, but that it was indifferent 
eS & 
A composer's concert is always sure to attract my at 
tention, for I like to hear new music, not always the old 
be it never so good, and I like to encoura tors ¢ 


lentiousness 





new music, if I possibly can do so with cons 


\ll the more ready am I to listen with favor and increased 


interest if the said composer is an American, or someone 


who has lived and is known there. You may hold your 
seli assured, therefore, that I did not miss the concert 
“with compositions of his own” by Walther Petzet, who 
if I mistake not, has lived and labored for some time it 


the United States and has gained quite a good reputatior 
as a concert pianist 


How he could have accomplished this latter feat is a 
perfect riddle to me, for his performance of a Concert 
sttick for piano and orchestra, in which he had the assi 


ance (?) of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka as conductor of the 


Philharmonic Orchestra, was a very poor one. Possibly 
over his composing Mr. Petzet forgot his practicing, and 
Sut that would not ex 


hence his lack of a sure technic 
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plain his lack of rhythm, poor pedaling and other faults 
vhich no pianist of repute ought to display 
Mr. Petzet as a composer, however, is worse than as a 
pianist. It is true he has a fair idea of what euphonious 
rchestration means, and under the late Rheinberger’s 
guidance he has also acquired a notion of form and con 
rapuntal moving of voices; but there my praise must end 
Writing in the large form of the modern symphonic poem 
ind trying to outrival in what he wants to illustrate all 
hat the others from Liszt to Richard Strauss ever have 
expressed in program music, the emptiness of the big 
form and the paucity of musical ideas and their lack of 
riginality as well as of plasticity, are all the more appar 
ent. His music grows ever more palpably impotent the 
more pretentious and high-flying his intentions are. Es 
ist alles dumm, con A bis Petzet! 
ea Ps 


— — 


\ pianist whose name is Ernesto Coop and who gave a 





recital at Bechstein Hall cannot be taken seriously. His 
playing of, for instance, the Beethoven C sharp minor 
Sonata was as near a caricature as anything I ever heard 
in the way of piano performance I'o judge by some of 
the selections on his program, which embraced names like 
Martuc Sgambati, Palumbo, and also by his Christian 
name, the concert giver must be an Italian. Coop, how 
English or American. Of 


ever, sounds either Hollandist 
whatever nationality he be, he ought to be cooped wy 
whenever he wants to give another piano recital 


S= = 





On the me evening the Bohemians gave a “popular” 
chamber mu -oncert at the Philharmonie, and had a full 
house as well as lots of applause 30th were richly de 
served. The program was a particularly well selected 
ind interesting one It brought first the C minor one 
from Beethoven’s Quartets, op. 18, and then as a quasi 
novelty the E minor Piano Quintet of Sinding, the three 
first parts of which belong among the best that has so far 
een giver the world by e daring and highly gifted 
Scandinaviar mposer. This cannot be said, however 

the finale h is rather trivial. The same remarks 

ght be applied also to the Dvorak String Quintet in 

E flat which, as it was composed in the United States 
vou probably all know. It is a beautiful work, more espe 
e larghetto movement in form of variations, but 

e final allegro also fails to me up to the standard of 
he others, which besides masterly thematic workmanship 
are refulgent in ideas bearing a national flavor of great 
rrightne ind shness. While in melody and rhythn 
Dvorak is frequently very original, his harmonic schem« 
on the whole shows remarkably few new traits 

The Bohemians played this latter work superbly. It 
is their proper domain. Equally fine was the performance 


f the Sinding work, in which Teresa Carrefio took the 
piano part and distinguished herself as a chamber musi 


player of such rare discretion that I should not have given 





her credit for it if I had not witnessed it. Her tone blend 
ed admirably th the four string instruments throughout 
ind she played so piquantly and musically, so much also 
the style of the Bohemians themselves, that the per 
rmance proved rare treat and an absolute deligl 
J & 


On Saturday night a young American, Osborne Hun 





re of the concert platform 





ind scored at his début a well earned success, both witl 














le press and a not overnumerous audience and the or est “ he Roy \ means that 
Mr. Hunter, who is a young and evidently also a mod as also ex en 
, ; ‘ = 
est man, has a baritone voice of most pleasing quality, and ae & 
uses it to advantage. He is a pupil of Stockhausen, and . , . 
: Last nig t Ww ippt 
is been well trained by this renowned master, not only : ‘ 
. ~all al and mor ally oo ne g f 4. . & ' 
vocally but also and more especially so in the art of taste ie as sentahiea dire 4 d Mrs. S I eker As usua 
ful delivery of oratorio music and German songs. Even . : : 
‘ . : . ulinary liquid ofte gs were t ght » 
the difficulty of the pronunciation t the German text . , 
. ‘ ‘ I Ty W speecnes ! g thet I y Away 
against which so many Americar rn singers battle in : Mr. I “oder 
" t ry } r \ and ¢ r ect } 
; h- } r + ] . } ntiful > ‘ 
ain, has been pretty nearly overcome \ beautiful Har - 
. . mt : . s wn read by A ler M } y, 2 ‘ 
del aria from “Susanne,” which in the original was written : 3 
yy a tenor voice, but by Stockhausen transposed down : , 
; ? i S en nt est y} . siderable merrimet 
to the rather rarely used key of G sharp minor, Mr. Hun : : : 
x sj rrec etwee t} t F < t w ip < i 
ter sang with great purity of voice and intonation, and in : 
: : , , ied ' ” p P ramatic travesty on “Fat 
true Handelian style, such as is not often heard here in . 
) tte Tani . nd pposed to be give 
3erlin, especially from male atorio singe 
" “4 ‘ 1 try t i é eut Tt ron ti 
The Lieder selections were from Schubert, Schumann, + : - - ae 7 inl 
. : : Royal Opera 1 : st rs. Lieban-G g 
Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolff, and as I said befor ; 

‘ . . . Marg r \ t Roy ( edy t 
their delivery showed not only good training but a thor OE “ee Fritsel : 
oughly musical taste R ‘ Tl 

Miss Marie Geselschap, who interpolated some pian : 
. ‘ e pertor V ve gr 
pieces by Liszt and Chopin on this occasion, is no stranger | oy ty describe and cat ee ee 
to you. I heard her in New York or Boston a dozen years ig ; ‘ 1 
: , gee . , Among the mus guests were Mr. and Mrs. Nikis« 
r« S} is ! i t rré ssib ind who how 
p40 EP omg (Ak OR RG Mr. and Mrs. Godow M 1 Mrs. Ansorge, Pr 
ften they may happen to fail, never are downed, but cling : ae : 
T ” j , ‘ r 1 Mrs. Ha Char W olff Fernow, M 
to the old adage “Try, try again She has the excrucia ; H ; 
, " om ma tier (5 é A 
g habit of allowing her right Ot to fall asieep on the . 
e p “ T I } I < t ft 
al pon or else mistaking that useful but dangerous ' . » os 
o 2 M J) Le ~ TY 2 lg r ; \\ 
part of the instrument for a hassock ‘ ar 
h ne ne eifung, wit s ret wilt Alex 
a ee Moszkowsky ist tter; Dr 
Yesterday (Sunday) noon, at a matinee for a charitabl« 
- nd under hig stronag ee f a €& 
purpose and under high patronage, a performance 0 
Mozart’s Grand Mass in C minor was given at the Royal Roy inct 
Opera House As you know this work, which to my with the dr utic persor é tres of Mur 
knowledge has never been brought out yet in the United resden and Stuttgart, a s¢ ! t \ 
States, is, just as well as the same master’s “Requiem festival performances, sever f é e de 
Mass,”” only a tors But, while the latter was left i s alled lel r esentat f dr wor n 
nearly completed state. the C minor Mass existed only x to performance f of by Verd I é \ 
7 - 7 ‘ 2 : a« Af 4 
sketches for several of its movements. It is the merit \ 4 Z 
the former Schwerin court conductor, Alois Schmitt, now Aid May 7 Rig M I Err May 
leader of the Dresden Mozart Society, to have worked out Traviata,” May 18 1 “Ote May 24 
hese sketches reverentially enough in the style of the a <= 
omposer. He also completed the work and made or 
- ~ Apropos of the Royal Intendar he eff 
rganic whole of it by filling in the vacant places in a way , . 
. : ; pat - ¢ x-Stage M oe Tet Se « e the . . 
befitting its spirit and author. Thus the C minor Mass R : , - 
. f the Roy Comedy, ar Dr 
iy now be enumerated among the Mozart treasures : 
>. : Op f Privy Cour t 
But whether in value it can equal many others among ; 

. Henry Pierson. are absolutel, f fed. The entire man 
the great gems in the Mozart literature I venture t <a 
loubt. Certainly only parts of the “Kyrie” and of the a 

. ) : , , , ' 
. ” 1 ‘ T aer the _ nr tT x ‘ | > 
Credo,” and, foremost of all, the truly Mozartian sopran ; , 
é = ; . won Hochberg. TI ews { headauarter 
iria, “Et Incarnatus,” remind one of the purest beauty of 
¢ , , , : _ ae 
orn of the musical outlines, of the classica repose ot —— ~ 
expression ind the dee ply re lig ous intensity f feeling Young Daniel V nel the moact ece ful of Berlin’ 
through which the composer immortalized his Requiem focal America nists. intend 9 
Mass Nevertheless, the very spirit of sincerity which it summer in New York. with his family 
exhal and hecaus of m h stiec af det f tru 
xhales, and because of many beautie deta ruly ee 
Mozartian flavor, should call the attention of music lovers 
to this work Through tl ning of the Barmen One H the 
A meritorious performance of it was given under the nd r t estr Hugo Steint h is 
authoritative guidance of Alois Schmitt. whose wife sang out of the better par I H 2 good m ur 
the soprano part, while the other solos were equally well splendid leader, an le person, middle aged or hardly 
taken care of by Miss Rothauser and Messrs. Sommer and and desires to go to t United States. 1 utter wher 
Fergussor Phe horus nsisted of the Royal Oper West or South preferred: vou see how sensible a fellow 
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he is. Anybody knowing of a suitable place for Mr. Stein- 
bruch should write to him or Karl F. Witte, business man- 
ager of the piano manufacturing firm of Rud. [bach Sohn, 
in Barmen. 








ee & 


A distinguished Berlin society lady engaged a celebrated 
operatic tenor to sing at her soirée. When he had finished 
there was much applause, and a number of ladies sur- 
rounded him. Compliments were being enthusiastically 
paid, when the hostess came up, joined in the chorus of 
thanks, and in the presence of her guests handed the 
singer a sealed envelope. The tenor did not lose his pres- 
ence of mind, but quietly opened the envelope, took out 
some bank notes, counted them over slowly and carefully, 
and then said to the hostess: “Many thanks, my lady, it 
is quite correct.” Certainly the artist had the best of a 
rather undignified transaction. 

et & 

After his recent signal successes in Spain, Moriz Rosen- 

thal was decorated by the Queen Regent with the high 


Order of Isabella. 
HS € 


Miss Virginia Listemann, the petite and pretty daughter 
of that sterling Chicago violinist, Bernhard Listemann, is 
making splended progress with her vocal studies. She is 
shortly to make her semi-official début at a pupils’ matinee 
in Beethoven Hall. 

es & 


Miss Dingley, niece to the gentleman of tariff fame, is 
the possessor of a lyrical soprano voice, and incidentally 
of some skyrocket notes. She sings as high as A flat in 
alt. Her first public appearance is being awaited with some 
interest 

qe 

Arthur Hartmann, the young violinist who created a sen 
sation here this winter, passed through Berlin en route 
from Bulgaria to London. Mr. Hartmann has been in 
Servia, Lower Hungary, Montenegro, Turkey and Bosina 
Everywhere in the Orient he won fabulous successes. 


Sse = 


Rubin Goldmark is about to leave for Italy, where he 
will spend several weeks 


ee = 


Miss Gertrude Smith, the exceedingly clever organist, has 
decided to go to Paris for a finishing course with one of 
the great French masters of her instrument 


Se & 


Miss Zudie Harris, the gifted pianist, is away on a con 
cert tour through some of the larger German cities. Re 
ports just in from Dresden speak of a genuine and hearty 


success there. 


eS 


Kirk Towns, the accomplished baritone, is thinking of 
returning to America this summer 


eS <= 


George Reed will spend next winter in Paris, perfecting 
his vocal studies 


=e <= 


Miss Jesse Belle Wood is one of Godowsky’s most tal 
ented pupils. Her début will probably take place early 
next season. 


eS & 


Louis Hirsch, known here as “Godowsky, Junior,” on ac 
count of his fleet fingers and musital piano playing, will 
soon leave for New York, to visit his family there. Mr 
Hirsch will return to Europe early in September. 


eS & 


Felix Gross, a New York violinist, who has been winter 
ing here, will give a concert with orchestra early next fall 


Ze €& 


Arthur van Eweyk's season seems to have no end. He 
is in constant demand all over Germany for recitals and 
oratorio performances. Now, when other baritones are 
closing their books and balancing their accounts for the 
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season, Mr. van Eweyk is flooded with engagements for 
\pril and even May. The Emperor’s praise of our pop- 
ular American singer has increased the demand for his 
services, a demand which is limited only by the fact that 
there are but seven days in the week. 


=e <= 


Mr. and Mrs. Chandler and their gifted protégée, Miss 
Ramsey, the soprano, have gone to Paris. The sisters 
Hollinger, of Chicago, have also taken their voices to the 
banks of the Seine. Another soon to join the Paris con 
tingent will be Max Gulka, the promising violinist. 


Se = 


Among the musical callers at the Berlin headquarters 
of THe Musicat Courter during the past week were Max 
Chop, composer and musical littérateur from Neu-Rupin, 
with Mrs. Chop-Groenevelt, from New Orleans, pianist; 
Ernest Sharpe, the American basso; Moritz Mayer-Mahr, 
the well-known Berlin piano virtuoso; Miss Adele aus der 
Ohe, whom you all know as an excellent and renowned 
artist; Osborne Hunter, a young American concert bari 
tone, about whom I wrote above; also Leopold Godowsky, 
the famous pianist, who gives some of his spare time to 
teaching and has accumulated very quickly a large clientéle 
of worthy American pupils; Miss Elsa E. Dérémeaux, a 
young pianist from Seattle, Wash. 2. 


De Weinzkowska Pupil Plays in Philadelphia and 
New York. 
DA MAMPEL, the child pianist, played with great suc 
cess at a concert in Philadelphia last Tuesday even 
ing, April 15. The audience of 1,500 people applauded and 
demanded encores. Little Miss Mampel! played some of 
the best numbers in her repertory. Before her mother 
brought her home to New York, the manager engaged her 
for a concert next season. Miss Mampel played last Fri 
day at the People’s Symphony concert at the Cooper 
Union, and a review will be found on another column 
Her teacher, Madame de Wienzkowska, may well be proud 
of the artistic advancement of this talented young girl 
There is no childishness about her playing, but all that she 
does is characterized by unusual talent and correct school 
ing. 


ANNA JEWELL.—At a musicale given by Mrs. L. van 
Elsner at the Waldorf-Astoria, Thursday, April 17, several 
selections from Liszt, Rubinstein, Grieg and others were 
played by Mrs. Anna Jewell, and were well received. Mrs 
Jewell is to play at a social gathering in Whitestone, L. I 
to-day, where she will be the soloist At the present time 
she is very busy preparing for her European trip, which 
she is to take principally for the purpose of looking after 
her inheritance from her father’s estate in Worms, Ger- 
many. Incidentally, Mrs. Jewell will spend the summer in 
Europe for purposes of study. 





JEANNETTE DurRNo.—Jeannette Durno has been engaged 
to appear in May festivals, with the Theodore Spiering 
Orchestra, in the following cities: Dubuque, Ia., on May 
7; Clinton, Ia., on May 29; Rock Island, Ill., on May 31; 
Burlington, Ia., on June 3, and at Rockford, IIl., on June 5, 
making in all five festivals at which she will appear in the 
West. Miss Durno will play the Grieg Concerto in A 
minor, and groups of solos. 





BascocK—INGERSOLL CoNcERT AT LAKEwoop.—Mrs. Bab 
cock and Mrs. Ingersoll, of the International Educational 
and Musical Exchange, arranged and gave a concert at the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines, Lakewood, last week, the participants 
being Mme. Olga Burgtorf, in Oriental and other folk- 
songs, in costume; Clifford A. Woley, baritone, and Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis, composer and pianist. The pro 
prietors of this exclusive hotel have asked Mrs. Babcock 
to arrange for more concerts next season. 





CHARLES FrANK.—In order to comply with the requests 
of his numerous pupils, Charles Frank, the vocal instructor, 
will continue to give lessons at his studio, No. 226 East 
Sixty-ninth street, until the middle of July. 
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SINFONIA IN PHILADELPHIA 
And Other Things of Probable Interest. 
HE second annual convention of the Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity of America takes place this week in the 
suburb called Philadelphia, one of the important way sta 
tions on both the Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads 
It is a splendid convention place, and good things that feed 
the body and cheer the mind are plentiful, and the mem 
bers of the Sinfonia are having a fine time. The Supreme 
Governing Council consists of Ossian E. Mills (Alpha), 
supreme president; George C. Williams (Delta), supreme 
vice-president; Ralph Howard Pendleton (Alpha), su 
preme secretary; Gilbert Raynolds Combs (Beta), supreme 
treasurer; Percy Jewett Burrell (Alpha), editor-in-chief; 
Frank Leslie Stone (Alpha), M. Luther Grimes (Beta), 
George A. Oldham (Delta). To illustrate the character 
of the proceedings we append the program entire: 
PROGRAM OF CONVENTION. 
MONDAY, APRIL 21. 
9:30 a. m.—Opening Session of Convention—Beta Chapter Room. 
2:00 p. m.—Photograph of delegates taken at Hansbury’s, 914 Chest- 
nut street. 
:30 p.m.—Visit to historic places in Philadelphia. 
7:00 p. m.—Annual Sinfonia Banquet at Kugler’s, Broad and Chest- 
nut streets. 


is) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22. 
30 a. m.— Business Session—Beta Chapter Room. 
2:00 p. m.—-Visit with Dr. H. A. Clarke to University of Pennsyl- 
, followed by trip through Fair- 


° 


vania Museums, &c 
mount Park. 

2:15 p. m.—Concert by delegates and orchestra of Broad Street Con- 
servatory of Music, at Musical Fund Hall, Eighth 
and Locust streets 

Sinfonia . ; , ‘ ivestasneeas a 

Broad Street Conservatory Orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Combs (Beta) 
Vocal solo, I! fior che aveva (Carmen)............ —r 
Louis Black (Alpha) 
Quartet for Strings as ....Haydn 
Beta Chapter String Quartet—Edmund Thiele, violin; 
Wilson H. Pile, violin; M. Luther Grimes, viola; 
Dr. S. R. Meaker, ‘cello. 
Piano solos 
Nocturne, C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 1 : Chopin 


Etude, G flat major ipiiebintetindmedrast . Moszkowski 
Alfred P. de Voto (Alpha) 
Violin solo, Concerto peceedabpenabeaumibenaws Mendelssohn 
W. Grant Egbert (Delta) 
Lenore Symphony, Marcia Op a ee ee , Raft 
Broad Street Conservatory Orchestra 
Piano solos, Mountain Scenes, op. 30 Chas. F. Dennee (Alpha) 


Dedicated to Mr. de Voto 
In the Cafion, No. 1 
Rainbow, No. 6. 
Spirits of the Glen, No. 3 
Dance of the Gnomes, No. 8 
Forest Sounds, No. 5. 
Quintet for Strings and Clarinet - , Mozart 
Beta Chapter Quartet, Joseph Wayne (Beta), clarinet. 
Violin solos— 
Legende ....... ; Wieniawski 
BNE DI cess ccsciccvcescvevcedaseéece Wieniawski 
Overture, Rosamunde ‘ Schubert 
Broad Street Conservatory Orchestra 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 
9:30 a. m Jusiness Session—Beta Chapter Room 
2:00 p. m.—Sight seeing, including visit to Navy Yard 
8:30 p. m.—Reception to National Officers at Broad Street Conserva 
tory, 1329 and 1331 South Broad street. Dancing in 
conservatory parlors. 





CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

General Arrangements—Wilson H. Pile, chairman; Dr. S. R 
Meaker, Gilbert R. Combs, M. Luther Grimes 

Reception—Dr. S. R. Meaker, chairman; Harry Zimmerman, J 
J. Solomon, Preston W. Orem, Irwin A. Meyer, Charles W. Tamme, 
Albert Clift, H. D. Kaiser. 

Entertainment—Wilson H. Pile, chairman; F. A. Wood, Edmund 
Thiele, Joseph Wayne, J. K. Witzemann, Marcus Sherbow. 

Press—G. R. Combs, chairman; M. Luther Grimes, H. C. Frid 
erici, Rowland Marshall. 

Program—W. H. Pile, chairman; Dr. S. R. Meaker, Gilbert R 
Combs, H. J. Hornberger, Clarence Fogg. 

Photograph—M. Luther Grimes, chairman; A. P. Stretch, Dr. S 
R. Meaker, Gilbert R. Combs 

3anquet—Dr. S. R. Meaker, chairman; Wilson H. Pile, N. H. 
Conner, Jacob Schaffer, Gilbert R. Combs. 


CHAPTERS AND DELEGATES. 

Alpha (New England Conservatory of Music, Boston)—F. Leslie 
Stone, Henry H. Hall, Charles J. Giard, Louis Black (alternate), 
A. P. de Voto (alternate). 

Beta (Broad Street Conservatory of Music)—Dr. S. R. Meaker, 
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Wilson H. Pile, Preston W. Orem, John K. Witzemann (alternate), 
Rowland Marshall (alternate) 

Delta (Ithaca Conservatory of Music)—George A. Oldham, Byron 

A. Kilbourne, Robert C. Fenner, W. Grant Egbert (alternate) 
THE FRATERNITY. 

The object of the Sinfonia is to create among conserva 
tory students a spirit of fraternal association, and thereby 
to destroy the usual small jealousies that prevail wherever 
art is studied. It will be observed that New York is not 
represented, but New York is so provincial in its assured 
cosmopolitanism that no fraternal appeal can succeed. It 
is everybody for himself here and the devil take the hind 
most, and very naturally that is neither Sinfonia nor is it 
fraternalism. After a while New York will get its Sin- 
fonia chapter just as it got its electric street railways, after 
nearly all the small towns of the country had their equip 
ments of electric conveyance. But in Philadelphia the fra 
ternal spirit prevails at least in one conservatory, and it 
should now be followed by the others, which reminds us 
of a letter we received only a few days ago: 


Puicaperrpata, April 17, 1902 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

Matters are such here at present with me that I do not earn 
much more than my board and necessary expenses, because the 
prices of lessons are kept so low in this school, and I only re 
ceive one half of the lesson money, &c 

The circular of this Conservatory of Music, of which 
the writer of the above letter is the director, announces 20 
vocal lessons at 75 cents, giving the teacher 37 and a half 
cents, and 20 piano lessons at 62 and a half cents, giving 
the teacher 31 and a quarter cents, and class pupils pay 
for two lessons a week terms the magnificent sum of 25 
cents 

Very naturally this is not a conservatory such as the 
Broad Street Conservatory, and fraternalism cannot be 
expected at such rates. In Philadelphia quite a number oi 
these low rate conservatories prevail, for it cannot be said 
that they flourish, and yet there are two sides to this 
very conservatory question The other side can best be 
shown by publishing some history 

Some many years ago Richard Zeckwer, who conducts 
an ancient conservatory on Spruce street in Philadelphia 
engaged the services of two unknown foreign teachers, as 
he did not consider the Philadelphia resident teachers ca 
pable, and he soon ascertained how capable the foreigners 
were. These two teachers were Maurice Leefson for the 
piano and Gustav Hille for the violin. After some years 
they found themselves thoroughly intrenched in Mr. Zeck 
wer's school, and having made themselves popular they 
one day decided to open a school for themselves, and 
leaving Mr. Zeckwer they carried along so many of Mr 
Zeckwer’s pupils or registered pupils that it came near 
breaking the old gentleman’s heart. But neither Leefson 


nor Hille were original in this thing, for it had been 


practiced in all successful conservatories, and there seems 
no way open to conservatory owners to prevent it. The 
teachers get close to the pupils and after having acquired 
the influence they walk out and take away from ten t 
thirty pupils each, sometimes nearly wrecking the estab 
lishment. 

If Leefson and Hille are engaging teachers at their 
school they may as well prepare themselves for a similar 
contingency. We would advise all conservatory mana- 
gers that before engaging teachers they compel them to 
give bonds (which can be done), and thus prevent this 
system of brigandage, to which all conservatories are sub- 
ject as a matter of course. We are not acquainted with the 
Zeckwer Conservatory establishment history, as it is too 
ancient for a modern newspaper, and hence we do not 
know whether Mr. Zeckwer in his day had left a conserv 
atory and taken with him the individual pupils and their 
friends, but if he did it was all right, and it served the 
other fellow all right, as it served him all right. He 
should have engaged some good American music teach 
ers, who would have remained identified with Philadelphia 
at least as citizens, instead of hiring foreigners, who give 
lessons during the season and then every year go home to 
Europe to spend their Philadelphia earned money there 

The next teachers engaged by conservatory managers 
should be placed under bonds, which bonds should be 
made to remain in force at least three years after the 
severance of connection, so that the conservatories may 
he reimbursed for the losses entailed through this spiriting 
away or kidnapping of pupils 

SELLING OF ENDORSEMENTS 

There is ancther evil of which Philadelphia enjoys the 

distinction of the initiative, which for the good of the 


Alma Stencel 


CONCERT 


After her recent successes in Berlin will appear in London during the coming season. 
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musical profession should at once be abandoned. A Phil- 
adelphia piano dealer desirous to increase his business has 
purchased the names of the following distinguished local 
musicians who give him certificates of endorsements on 
individual pianos which he sells: 

Hugh A. Clarke, 

W. W. Gilchrist, 

Thomas 4 Becket, 

Henry Gordon Thunder, 

Samuel L. Herrmann, 

William Stoll, Jr., 

Rudolph Hennig 

These gentlemen, who enjoy professional distinction, 
are paid a certain sum by the enterprising piano dealer 
for their endorsements of pianos, and these certificates, 
signed by these musicians, are glued or pasted on the 
backs of the pianos, and thus the prices are increased or 
ther advantages gained. The dealer cannot be criticised, 
for he is merely buying what he can get in the open 
market, viz., the endorsements of professional musicians, 
and it really does not affect the question whether the 
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pianos are high grade or artistic instruments or mere 
stencil boxes of ordinary or low grade construction. In 
this case it does happen that some of the endorsed pianos 
are ordinary stencil pianos, the pedigrees of which are not 
even known by the endorsers. The question is an ethical 
ne entirely How can reputable musicians run such a 
risk? How can they dare to sell their names at so much 
in hour or so much a piano? The moral degradation 
seems beyond conception, leaving aside the permanent in 
jury done to other dealers and manufacturers, who cer 
tainly cannot recommend pupils to such musicians. And 
there are the Government and the Faculty of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, to which Hugh A. Clarke be 
longs; is it possible that a Faculty of a University will 
retain within it a member who has such an arrangement 
with a piano dealer as Hugh A. Clarke has? It is really 
inconceivable if tru If all this is not true, why, then, 
the piano dealer should be asked to have the certificates 
with the names of Clarke and the other musicians re 
turned or destroyed. We have seen quite a number of 
them with the names of most of these musicians upon 
them, and the pianos on which they were attached were 
low grade instruments, too 

In addition to all this we may be doing these musi- 
cians a great favor in exposing all this, for it may not 
have struck them that they all or individually may be 
pecuniarily liable for damages in case the purchasers of 
these stencil pianos discover that they are stencil pianos, 
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upon the strength of which they will at once demand 
the return of the money These musicians are parties to 
the sale; they have an interest in the sale; their names 
carry weight in the making of the sale, and in case of 
any kind of dissatisfaction the purchaser may decide to 
sue the signers of the certificate attached to his piano 

There is Mrs. Ratcliffe-Caperton, the vocal instructor 
at Ogontz and well known among Philadelphia musicians 
We should be prepared to leave to her this question as to 
the ethical propriety of this business alliance of Philadel 
phia musicians with a local piano dealer, who, under the 
guise of a manufacturer, is utilizing these musicians to 
sell his pianos above their grade in competition with high 
priced instruments If the Philadelphia independent daily 
press should get a hold of this local peculiarity, the num 
ber of returned certified pianos ten and other pianos 
might make it interesting, and John Wanamaker, who has 
a piano department, could also be called in to prove that 
practices of such nature are limited only to the case in 
Philadelphia. We are quite sure he would not permit 
them in his piano department 

For the benefit of the Philadelphia press we will explain 
that a stencil piano is a piano the origin of which cannot 
ve traced from its name; a piano without a pedigree 
Stencil pianos are low grade instruments having upon 


them dealers’ names or assumed names or euphonious 


names, but not the names of their makers, and the makers 
f such pianos, not having their names on these 
pianos, are not interested in them Firms that manu 
facture artistic pianos never make stencil pianos, and 
yet, these being the facts, Philadelp! reputable must 
cians sign certificates of endorsement on such pianos! It 
is actually inconceivable! Probably they have no idea of 
e gravity the act in its association with the stencil 


piano, which may be in this exposé a revelation to them 
But now they certainly should withdraw all former and 
ure participation in the scheme 
There is much fertile ground for the culture { good 
nusic in Philadelphia, and there are many earnest people 


work endeavoring to instill the people with the value 


f the classics. The only injury done is that which is rep 
ented by the reactionaries and by musicians, who al 
though meaning well, do not seem to appreciate that 
ve are living in the 20th century, and that music and the 


nusical profession are advancing. These musicians should 


be retired, and unti! that is done Philadelphia must remair 


sufferer 


CARL ENGAGED FOR THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


eres C. CARL has been engaged as solo 
ist for the May Music Festival in New Haven 
d S 


will appear in a recital on Monday, May 5, at the 
Church of the Redeemer. Mr. Carl will play the orgar 
part in the new opera “Fra Francesca,” by Henry Waller 
to be produced at Daly’s Theatre on Thursday afternoon 
of this week, and will fill many engagements this spring 
previous to his departure for Europe. Mr. Carl will give 
the following program at the May Festival 
Overture to Euryanthe Weber 
At the Altar (Wedding Music, new) John Lund 
Allegro Appassionata (Sonata V.) Guilmant 


Spring Song Mendelssohn 


Fugue in D major Bach 
Fanfare in F Henri Desbayes 
Le Vendredi-Saint (Good Friday Spell) F. de la Tombelle 
Allegro from the Tenth Organ Concerto Hande! 
(With cadenzas by Alex. Guilmant.) 
Gavotte (Sonata XII.) Martini 
Waldweben (Forest Music) (Siegfried) Wagner 
The King’s Coronation Marct Duncan 


(Composed in honor of the coronation of King Edward VII.) 


Blauvelt on the Deutschland. 
ME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT sailed for Europe on 


the steamer Deutschland last Thursday. She will 
open the London music festival on April 28, and this will 
be the third time she has sung at the London festival 
within five years. Madame Blauvelt will remain abroad 
two years. In October she will sing at the Welsh festival 
to be held at Cardiff, and the same month she will be 
heard at the Norwich festival. Then she will make a 
tour of Great Britain during the months of November, 
und December. January, February and March she will 
Madame Blauvelt will 
sing in opera before returning to the United States 


tour Russia, Germany and Italy 
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CHARLES E. IVES’ CONCERT 


And New Cantata, ‘“*The Celestial Country.” 
the Central Presbyterian Church last Friday night 


A I 


the organist, Charles E. Ives, a Yale graduate and 
pupil in music of Professor Parker, gave an invitation 
concert which had for its principal number a new can- 
tata by Ives, “The Celestial Country,” words by Henry 


Alford, for solo. chorus, organ and string orches 


augmented by two horns 


quartet, 
tra, 


The work shows undoubted earnestness in study and 
talent for composition, and was fairly creditably done, the 
thirty singers and players entering into the spirit of the 


thing with enthusiasm. 


Beginning with a prelude, trio and chorus, with soft, 
long-drawn chords of mysterious meaning, picturing the 
country, the music swells to a fine climax, various 
themes being heard, used later on. Indeed, throughout 
the work there is homogeneity, coming from the inter- 
weaving appropriate themes. Following the opening 


is a bass solo, sung on this occasion by the 
Miss Emma Williams; and full 
flat, and the low F’s at the close came out 


horus there 
however, it is lyric 


ace, in B 





1 


There follows a quartet in D minor, difficult, with chro- 


matic harmonies, and in the trio with alternating 3-4 and 


4-4 time measures. It comes to a pianissimo close on the 
ords “Until the eve be light” most effectively. The 
Intermezzo for strings alone, con sordini, is song-like, 


the first violin and later the viola singing the mel- 
and this comes to a close in softest tones. This 
the Kaltenborn Quartet will find useful for 
It is full of unusual harmonies and pleas- 


with 
ody, too, 
Intermezzo 
the 
ing throughout 

The a capella octet which follows has interwoven the 
principal theme of the quartet, followed by the tenor solo, 
effective numbers of the cantata. This is in G 

uited to a lyric tenor voice, with a graceful 


ir concerts 


one of the 


major, well 


running figure in the accompaniment, the climax coming 
on the words “Till our faith be sight” on a high A, which 
rang out clear and true, sung by Tenor E. Ellsworth 
Giles 


Che finale is composed of a chorus, chorale and fugue. 


This shows some original ideas, many complex rhythms 


and effective part writing, the chorale in 4-2 time, the 
fugue built on the theme of the chorale. With an obli- 
gato soprano on the high C, all voices fortissimo, the 


work comes to a triumphant close 
Those who shared in the first presentation of this work 
Miss Emma Wil- 


were Miss Anne S. Wilson, soprano; 
liams, alto; E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor; and Geo. A. Flem 
ing, baritone, constituting the solo-quartst; the Kalten- 


born String Quartet, assisted by two horns (who did not 


lways do their full duty, by the way), and a semi-chorus 
of a score of voices, members of the Musical Art and 
Mendelssohn Glee Clubs, Organist-Composer Ives at the 
organ directing the work. As showing what a daily pa 
per had to say, we quote the following from the New 
York Times 

The work is scored for solo, quartet, octet, chorus, organ and 
tring orchestra and two horns. As heard on this occasion it ob- 

nusly suffered from the want of the chorus, the octet being the 
extent of the veal force available, the choral climaxes thus failing 
{ their intended effect, and the scale being to that degree lost 





This misfortune the conductor attempted to obviate by diminishing 

his pianos almost to inaudibility and thus preserving the dynamical 
relations, but this expedient could not be altogether successful. 

The composition seems worthy of a more complete hearing. It 

element t of being scholarly and well made. But it 

1 and melodious, and, with a full chorus, should be as 

s on tl ccasion in some of the de 

e¢ 1 t cessful numbers, as it was heard, were the 

Seel e TI b re I the baritone aria (sung by 

) N ht That Country Needeth” and a pretty inter 

Preceding the cantata there was a short concert, Mr 

Ives playing a Bach fugue and some seventeenth century 

ches, the latter by Rameau, Lully and Couperin, also 

Selig sind die” from the Brahms Requiem. The Kalten 

rn Quartet played three movements from Beethoven's 

Ouartet, op. 18, No. 1, in F. with considerable finish, the 

Scherzo i Miss Wilson and Miss 


Williams united in the “Stabat Mater” duet, “Quis est 
homo,” singing with beautiful unity of ensemble. Miss 
Wilson’s voice sounded especially beautiful and clear, 


united with authority of delivery, while the nobie alto 
organ of Miss Williams shone to great advantage. This 
duct was the pearl of the evening in ensemble and style. 

An audience completely filling the church listened with 
expressions of pleasure, and at the close the composer 
was overwhelmed with congratulations, which he accepted 
in modest fashion 





Mary Frances Kirby’s Success. 


ISS MARY FRANCES KIRBY, whose beautiful 

voice and excellent singing have been so much ad- 
the musicales given during the winter at the 
studio her teacher, E. Presson Miller, of Carnegie 
Hall, has returned to in Towanda, Pa. On 
Wednesday, April 2, made her first appearance in 
concert in that city since she began her studies with Mr 
Miller, and received the following excellent newspaper 
notices: 

The concert given in Hale’s Opera House by Miss Mary Frances 
Kirby last Wednesday evening demonstrated that Towanda nes 
musical talent that is unsurpassed in towns of similar size. * * 
The auditorium was well filled with music lovers, who were so in- 
sistent in their demands for encores that the requests were usually 
complied with. Towandians know Miss Kirby so well that any 
extended mention of her singing is unnecessary. During the four 
months’ term under the instruction of E. Presson Miller, of Car- 
negie Hall, New York, her voice has greatly improved in range, ac- 
curacy and technic. Features of her singing are distinct enuncia- 
tion, flexibility, power and expression, that make it a genuine de- 
light to hear her. The leading numbers which she gave Wednesday 
were in Italian and sufficiently difficult to test the capabilities of a 
more experienced voice. It is the opinion of those competent to 
judge that the selections were almost faultlessly rendered.—To- 
wanda Reporter-Journal. 


M 


mired at 
of 
her home 


she 





A large and appreciative audience of music loving people greeted 
Miss Mary Frances Kirby Wednesday evening on her first public 
appearance. This evening of song has been looked forward to for a 
long time, as Miss Kirby is a Towanda and Towandians are 
generally very proud of her musical achievements, and were highly 
elated at the recital last Wednesday evening. Miss Kirby shows 
the careful training she has experienced, and is without question 
the most powerful soprano ever listened to by a Towanda audi- 
ence. The assisting artists also received words of approval and 
praise.—Elmira Telegram. 


lady, 





Miss Kirby has a soprano voice of remarkable power and sweet 
ness which she uses with skill and ease in interpreting difficult 
songs. In manner she is entirely unaffected and her articulation is 
distinct.—Review. 


Electa Gifford in Spring Festivals With the Chicago 
Orchestra. 


Of the soloists the audience seemed to favor Miss Gifford. She is 
a pure coloraturist. Her voice has a tremendous range, even going as 





high as E. Delibes’ “Beil Song,” from “Lakmé,” was perfectly 
adapted to her voice, which was at times wonderfully like a bell, 
bringing out the purport of the song in a most realistic manner. 
She repeated her song on account of continued applause.—Indian 
apolis Sentinel, April 1, 1902. 

The soloists, Miss Electa Gifford and Bruno Steindel, received 


ovations and had to respond to several encores. 

The former possesses a clear, liquid soprano voice which is highly 
trained and under splendid control. She sang the “Ah! Perfido”’ 
aria, by Beethoven, so dramatically as to throw a over her 
and second number, “Bell Delibes, 
raised a regular whirlwind of applause. She can now come here by 
herself and pack a theatre.—Nashville April 13, 1902. 


spell 


hearers, her the Song,” by 


American, 





Miss Electa Gifford 
rendered it splendidly 


sang the “Bell Song,” from “Lakmé,” and 
Its execution was so thoroughly elegant that 
and enthusiastically encored. 
Later. in the evening Miss Gifford took the soprano role in “Hora 
sparkling and delightful. In 
the closing chorus her voice rang out high, clear and over and above 
all others, Birmingham 


Daily 


the beautiful woman vocalist was 


Novissima."”” Here she was electric, 


the exquisite apex of a gorgeous ensemble. 


Ledger, April 9, 1902 


Drury’s “Faust.’- 
evening, May 5, 


This opera is to be given Monday 
at Lexington Avenue Opera House, with 
Drury as Faust, and Miss C. Marie Rovelto as 
Marguerite; there will be a professional ballet, a first-class 
orchestra and large chorus 


Thee rd re 
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NORDICA SUES. 
ME. LILLIAN NORDICA’S experience in a rail- 


way collision while on her tour of Southern cities 


has, she alleges, been the cause of financial loss to her, in 
an attempt to recoup which she has brought an action in 
the Supreme Court, through her counsel, A. H. Hum 
mel, against the Southern Railway Company to recover 
$50,000 damages. She sailed for Europe week for 
rest and recreation, but wil] return to prosecute her action 


last 


It is the custom of the prima donna in touring the 
country to travel in her private car, the Brunnhilde. She 
and other members of the opera company were going 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Nashville, Tenn., on January 12 last 
when a collision occurred with another train near Rome 
Ga. Luckily none of the party was killed, but the car 
Brunnhilde was damaged considerably, and Madame Nor- 
dica declares she was thrown violently out of her bed and 


against the partition. She was picked up in an almost 
unconscious condition, and she avers in her complaint 
that she received serious injuries, which, she believes, will 
be of a permanent character. 

Because of her injuries, she alleges, she was compelled 
to cancel many of her engagements and forfeit contracts 
to sing in various cities. She charges that the accident 
was the result of carelessness, negligence and reckless 


ness on the part of the officers and agents of the railroad 
company, and that she is entitled to recover $50,000 dam 
ages. 


Madame Nordica avers she has sustained an actual loss 


of about $18,000, including the damage done to her pri 
vate car. 
Mme. Reuss-Belce Sings in Chicago. 
T a recent performance of “Die Walkiire’” in Chicag 
Madame Eames, who was to have sung Sieglind 
suddenly became indisposed and was unable to appear. On 
less than two hours’ notice Madame Reuss-Belce there 


upon sang the role. 


The Chicago papers spoke of her singing as follows 

For the second time this season Madame Eames was compelled 
last night to ask for a substitute, so there was a sudden shift that 
necessitated Madame Reuss-Belce’s appearance in her stead 


herself so well wi 





That this artist should manage to acquit 


any preparation is remarkable; of course, she knows the music a 
signed Sieglinde, but she had sung Fricka the evening before, and 
anyone informed on the subject is well aware it is a rather ardu 


ous task to sing Wagnerian heroines two evenings in succession 











Madame Reuss-Belce places the public as well as Mr. Gr deeply 
in her debt.—Chicago Evening Post. 

It was an unusually satisfying performance of “Die Walkiire’’ Mr 
Grau offered his patrons last evening. Madame Eames’ inability t 
appear caused keen disappointment, but this disappointment soon 
gave way to content, for Madame Reuss-Belce gave a portrayal of 
the Walsung sister-bride that was in every way attractive 

She looked the part, her makeup and her robe lending her the 
beauty and grace of youthfulness, and her manner and actions were 
such as admirably suggested tl weetness, modesty and purity 
essential to the character. In the second act her depiction of Sieg 
linde’s intense anxiety and terror was effective bec sincerity and 
freedom from exaggeration distinguished it 

The music of the part was delivered with good understanding of 
its dramatic and emotional significance, with more than average 
smoothness and finish, and not infrequently with a certain tonal at 
tractiveness. All in all, Madame Reuss-Belce’s Sieglinde was one of 
surprising and real worth.—Chicago Tribune 

It is a pleasure to me to compliment ster artist, Madame 
Reuss-Belce, that her splendid singing was a ghty factor in the 
evening’s success. When one stops to consider the difficulties under 
which Madame Reuce-Belce labored her feat is all the more won 
derful. With but an hour’s notice she assumed one of the most 
difficult roles in all opera and sang it with superb effect. I thought 
that in the second act she reached a magnifice height—her acting 
pathetic and wistful, and her singing, true and sure, were nothin 
less than great. Too much praise cannot be given her...Mme. Ma 
cella Sembrich, in the Chicago American 

A Hayes Pupit.—Mrs. Luella A. Coburn, a pupil of J 
Jerome Hayes, has been engaged as solo soprano of the 
First Baptist Church, New York, for the coming year 
Mrs. Coburn, who is a native of Hartford, Conn been 


studying with Mr. Hayes for some time 
She won her present position over many competitors 
entirely by her own ability to the church a 


stranger, without any recommendations whatever 


as she went 
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American Tour of 


Se" NEVADA : 


And Her Company of Assisting European Artists, 


First 
Appearance 
In 
America, 


Address all communicetions to 


PABLO CASALS, Violoncellist. 
MOREAU, Pianist. 
MAQUARRE, Fliutist. 


err Ooh ht th ie ted 


1902. 





: MANAGER OF NEVADA CONCERT COMPANY, 


Care of MUSICAL COURIER, 1133-1135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1 " All contracts pertaining to Mme. NEVADA'S Tour m,,8t be signed by RAYMOND PALMER. No others will be recognized. 
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April 19, 1902 


Mr \agot Lunde-Wright, the well-known contralto 
will be the principal soloist at the annual concert to be 
given next Wednesday evening by the Swedish Singing 
Society Harmoni 

es <& 
Mrs. Carrie Worcester, had a fine success 


King Hunt, o 
the concert of the 
April 3. Mrs. Hunt 

I he 18th, at Chipman Hall, Boston 


Mendelssoh 
played before the (¢ 


n Club at South 
hro 


Friday tl 


with gre success 
ane ane 
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John Jewett Turner has sent out invitations for a recital 
ye given at his studio on Wednesday evening, when 
his pupil, Miss H. Marion Perkins, will sing. She will 
be assisted by Albert Kranich, vi with George S 
D it the pian The progt 
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ate nj . wn songs ree in numbet 

i Louis C. |] I ys W é nusicianly produc 
t He i I l Jensen in the developed and diffi- 
cult character of his accompaniments “Awake, Dear 


Heart” is the gem of the set, a beautiful work, although 


[The Sun Has Kissed” was the number encored by the 
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The Boston Singing Club, H. G. Tucker conductor, an 


concert next ‘The 
Hartley, music by Ethelbert 


nounces a novelty for its season, 


Quest,” text by Randolph 


Nevin 
Ss & 


Next Monday Herrmann Heberlein, ‘cellist of 


evening 


the Symphony Orchestra, will give a recital in Chicker- 
ing Hall, Tremont street. He will be assisted by Miss 
Elsa Heindl, August Kuntz, Julius Theodorawicz and 
August Sauer. The last three named artists are mem- 


bers of the At his recital Monday evening 


Mr 


many 


Symphony. 
Heberlein’s compositions will be played exclusively; 
societies and 
choruses throughout the country. Miss Hendl, who will 
sing several selections, is a pupil of Mme. Franklin, and is 


of them have been used by musical 


well known as an artist, having sung in many concerts, at 
has made a distinct impression. 
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Chambers Theatre on the following dates: April 24, May 


I May Ss, 


May 7 and May 13 


BROOKLYN ARION CONCERT. 

















CHUMANN’S cantata, “The Pilgrimage of the Rose 
S was presented by the Brooklyn Arion last Sunday 
night at the clubhouse of the society The musician wi 
has studied this romantic work has found many beauties 
in the score, and some of these any earnes stener may 
discover for himself. The choruses are very moving, and 
for the soloists there is the poetry and melodiousness that 
sings itself. The work was finely rendered. It is evident 
that the conductor, Arthur Claassen, did not spare himse¢ 
n the matter of rehearsals 

Phe s allotted to the narrator were sung by | 
Liebermann, the young tenor. Notwithstanding the mu 
sic Was ather W tor his ve le § g commendably 
revealing a rich full middle register pt Ss W 
for the future. Mr. Liebermann succeeded, t 1 infus 
ng the te with poetic chart Mrs. M Rappold a 
Rosa sang well and looked the re rl of the par 
In the solos her voice rang ou ear d bird-like, and 
n the duets w ea M \nna Wir pp, and the 
tenor Mr I er nt snc ed a rably Ad lf 

! grave digger g the mu with sinister 
dignity s det ded of t | M ( t 
Queer he I ies, Miss W er’s wif 
nd Mr. Sonni en as the mille arries t their part 
well The music of the Rose Maidens was sung 
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finai e makes < Ger! n choral N 
danket alle Gott € vely complete 
sion of man’s gratit ‘ s Make Hug Tro 

é g ed the pianist g 
and fir 1 


NEW YORK LIEDERKRANZ 
CLOSES THE SEASON 








_ New 

concert at the clubhouse | Sunday ght N 
ng new n be written a ( nging the M 

€ every I \ \ 
‘ 6 1 t S re A i her V I 
P é ting 

Miss ( \ I { M Er I 
Greet 

l ging Miss Wei { ‘ ' 

es ( re As s é right her 

New York eems but fair to t ( Max 
b d aue reait r \ | V é the 
young é be lly 5 she gs 
with intellige nd the f g l i ! 
sica te er t M W ga a I T 
Mozart's I men * the s pr s n Mendelssohn 
Lorelei” a 1 group of songs by Paul Klengel, Jensen 
ind H inaet nd in all « ese delig ed tl r cal 
in the audience Mrs. Green played a Melodie by 
mann and the Wieniawski Polonaise in A major 

Phe hor 





sang works by Abt, Kremser, Ung 





ant bert and Carl Goldmar} T women’ 
ng songs by Herman Spielter and T. Ott 


chestra played the “Tannhauser”’ 


ing compositions, an Idyll and 





two choru d by he orchest 
Weinstein as soloist, heard in Me 


Dr. Klengel conducted 





| 
ndelss 


Miss 


“Lorelei.” 


were 


Farewell Dinner to Harold Bauer. 


lr the invitation of Henry L. Mason the following 
A gentlemen assembled for dinner at the St. Botolph 
Club, Boston, on Tuesday evening last, to greet Harold 
Bauer and say farewell and auf wiedersehen. There were 
present: Wilhelm Gericke, Franz Kneisel, Alwin Schroe 


Timothee Adamowski, George W 
Arthur Foote, Otto Roth, 
Goodrich and J. Wallace Good 


der, C. M. Loeffler, 
Chadwick, Louis 
F. S. Converse 
rich. 


Svecenski 


Henry 


Van den Hende-Heyman Recital. 

ME. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, ‘cellist, and 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, gave a re- 

cital at the Waldorf-Astoria last Monday evening. There 

was a good audience to welcome these excellent artists 

and their solos and ensemble number were greatly en- 

joyed. Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, assisted, d Brun 

S. Huhn played highly musical accompaniments for Mme 
Van den Hende and the singer. 
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SUCCESS IN MEXICO. 


{By WirR.E.] 





EXICO CITY, MEXICO, APRIL 18, 1902 
rier, New York. City: 
LLI-BLUMENBERG concert tremen 
success Receipts for the first concert, 
De ANGELIS.’ 
tion as Madame Mantelli and Louis 
he ellist. is bound to be a success, but the 


opening concert on their Mexican tour, is 


ost without precedent 


Harold Bauer Engaged. 
[By Wrre.] 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, 


pl 


Mass., April 1902 
in Springfield on 


S 


ier just engaged to ay 


PADEREWSKI CONCERT. 














T HE mecert of this tour to be given by Mr. Pad 
erewski will take place at the Metropolitan Opera 
u 8:30 p. m Friday, April 25, when he will play 
g ot things the Chopin F minor Concerto 
EUROPE. 
T HE exodus began this week. In May Emil Paur and 
Richard Arnold leave for Europe 
Ml Lilian Carllsmith balances the account partly by 
eached the city from Paris last week. She is 
ng at the Hotel Cadillac 
e. Sel ann-Heink and Mr. and Mrs, Reuss left 
p sterday on the Pennsylvania. Heathe Greg 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Gross« 
RALPH EMERSON BURNHAM. 
\L PH EMERSON BURNHAM goes to Europe on 
R e Oceanic on April 30. He is to manage Josef 
London Four recitals will be given at 
‘ Hall, May 26 and 30 and June 4 and 7 
rd Mr, Hofmann is to play before the Duchess 
Ma rough Hofmann sails for Europe on the 
I prinz Wilhelm on May 6 
\ir. Paderewski will be on that steamer, as will Mr 
, William C. Whitney, David Bispham, Geo. Gros- 
mportant member of the staff of THE 
SICAL Cot ER 
Pratt’s Pupils’ Fourth Concert. 
Hk pupils of the West End Private ol of Piano 
Playing gave their fourth concert of the season at 
West Eighty-sixth street, when the following pro- 
m was given before an audience which filled the 
ous apartments 
! m the Dial .. Pratt 
Helen Honingman 
N ..Chopin 
] H ngmar 
ith. Mish acvadsas cu cpketeantncdewsveet aacoseeawnnenen ..Bach 
énceseea 
\ t Wollenhaupt 
I lyn Thomas 
Rubinstein 
\ ! ce Clements 
‘ I Mendelssohn 
( EE He er PR Ren Me Se ne Bach 
ROD SD cvtictacasesamicurtiaersetasenes Veber 
} I rt 1 cond piano by Mr. Pratt.) 
\ Nellie E. Andrews 
N ‘ Beethoven 
nd piano by Mr. Pratt.) 
I E. B, Southwick. 
.. Schubert 
) ‘ BER crsckweaee vale auuienes Saint-Saéns 
( tr 1 se piano by Mrs, S. G. Pratt.) 
M I Eggleston 
H f F. C. Haver Jr., Free Scholarship.) 
RE Oe RT Oe POCO EE a a Ee eee Chopin 
rt E flat ebodccdencoeestes Liszt 
) 1 part on second piano by Mrs, S. G. Pratt.) 
Master Ernest L. Thibault 
Holder e William’ Childs, Jr., Free Scholarship.) 
Rehearsing ‘* Ganymede.’”’ 
sero» ANYMEDI Mrs. Stella Prince St r’s light 
Ly | ng rehearsed daily in preparation for 
n it rnegie Lyceum on May 2 
well under way, and include many 
s as well as numerous graduates of 
\ he Columbia Glee Club, the New 
Banks Glee clubs will assist in 
eature the opera 
) t} ul scenes will occur in the s¢ 
1 \ St. Cecilia will be impersonated by 
S proved, herself a patron 
ling musicians. The image will 
‘ s kneel before it chanting the 
S ( ich is one the gems of 
Miss | a! \\ npanist, and the orchestra 





will be supplied by members of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, of which Edmund Tiersch is vice-president. 

“Ganymede” will be given for the benefit of the Vassar 
Students’ Aid Society, of which Miss Delle Fay Norris is 
the energetic president. 


Recital by De Wienzkowska Pupils. 
LARGE and distinguished audience assembled ior 
the eighth recital of the pupils of Mme. de Wienz- 
The playing was enjoyable and 
make 


A 


kowska at Carnegie Hall. 
instructive, showing throughout al] that 
music a divine art. The program follows: 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mrs. J. A. Parker, Miss 


loscana... 


goes to 


Edna Mampel 


Leschetizky 


Irvin, 
Canzonella 
Menuetto Schubert-Leschetizky 


Miss H. Irvin 


Moszkowski 
.. Schubert 


Guitarre ove 
Moment Musical 


Edna Mampe 








Solfeggietto Bach 
Mazurka, FE fiat.. Leschetizky 
rhe P. Carter 
ee NS, CD acc csncsresadrervasiesesesnesamens Schitt 
PUGMEES  ccvevsecsseconsssn Rcpnetepakieeanensnieetwteeceeceeuenss Heller 
Mrs. Guy Robinson 
Sonata (First Part), E flat Beethoven 
Miss E, Sheldon. 

Improvisation caroasnaeies ....MacDowell 

WN Fe Pip dicacsctsnnsndsensetesesescumodoccssesaes 
Pichon: GE PRs ons ccc cccccccccckcccdocevrecescosesvesesesssess Bach 
Vales GHD ic knsccenscssvctevcdsoscesssiecesscssessostooess Rubinstein 
Sonata, C major (first movement)............+-eeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
GOVOUe .icccossees ‘ - piaaibsauneal Rubinstein 
Mrs. J. A. Parker. 
Beuds, A MiGOF ic. ccccccccccvccscccccvccccscceseceusccescosscceses Chopin 
Marche Militaire.. ‘ as a eee Schubert-Tausig 
Mrs. de Saint-Seigne Benjamin. 


Quarterly Musical of the Grand Conservatory. 

NDER this modest title occurred the last public con- 
cert of the Grand Conservatory of Music, Dr. E. 
Eberhard at the Waldorf-Astoria, when sixteen 
numbers were given by the following participants: Misses 
Francis Maxwell, Amelia Hopler, Sybell Bliss, Millie May 
May Horan, Gisella Weinman, Leah M. Barbe, 
Beatrice Eberhard (daughter director), Amy 
Maines, Miriam Ostermann, Anna Kilbane, Mary Agnes 
McMahon, Weiss and Chas. A. Of the 
singers Miss Sybell Bliss deserves special mention, Miss 
Miss Leah M. Barbe 
the 


director, 


Tudor, 
of the 


Irene 3rown. 


Amy Maines also pleasing greatly. 
and 


“La Gitana” 


has beautiful coloratura voice, in 
“Villanelle” sang with fluent technic Arditi’s 
iso making a hit. She is a most promising young singer 
n-year-old Miriam the Gounod- 
|_iszt ‘Faust Waltz” in such a fashion as to astonish her 
iudience, who gave her hearty applause, and Irene Weiss 


iyed from memory a Paderewski, Liszt and Smith group 


a soprano 


Ostermann played 


lliantly. 
Che undoubted star of the evening was Miss Eberhard 


linist, who played the Beethoven Romanze, Ries Gon 
loliera, Wilhelmj Romanze and Hubay’s “Hejre Kati” 
with great dash, beautiful tone and musical temperament. 
She is a credit to the name of Eberhard, and must have 
practiced long and assiduously to have attained to so 
much thus early. A number of well-known professional 
violinists were present, interested in Miss Eberhard and 
her future, which should be most brilliant. 


EpMUND SEVERN’S VIOLIN RecitAL.—To-day (Wednes- 
day), at his attractive studio, 131 West Fifty-sixth street, 
Edmund Severn, the composer-violinist and teacher, will 
give a recital at which Mrs. Severn will assist as accom- 
panist. Mr. Severn’s program includes the Grieg Sonata 
in G minor, the Wieniawski “Legende” (by request), and 
Mr. Severn’s “Serenade and Mazurka.” 





MusICcALE AT SHERRY’S.—Miss Florence De Vere Boesé. 


the soprano, will give an evening of music at Sherry’s on 
Friday evening, April 25, at 8:15 o’clock. 

Miss Boesé will be assisted by Douglas Powell, the 
the 


baritone, Grossmith, famous English 


and George 
monologue artist. 


Portraits of Successful 





appress E, M. BOWMAN, 


Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hali, New York. 








CECILE LOUISE CASTEGNIER 
Piano Pupil of E. M. Bowman.) In Piano Recital to-day, at 1! o'clock, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York 


BAUER’S GREAT SUCCESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Bauer’s gifts are of a high order. Possessing intellectuality of 
style, the young pianist has achieved a full, broad tone which is 
musical in the stormiest passages and suggests reserve force. In 
manner he is unassuming, and his performance is entirely free from 
mere technical display or emotional bids for applause.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

















Mr, Bauer is a pianist of good taste, fine feeling, high intelli- 
gence and great technical ability, whose work is genuine, dignified 
and sincere, and wholly free from any suggestion of the affected or 
the meretricious, 

He is a player who respects alike his art and his audience and 
himself, and whose several visits to Philadelphia this season have 
been a source of much pleasure and of profit to the musically in 
clined. The feature of his concert last night was his interpreta- 
tion of Schumann’s “Carnevai,” which was wholly satisfying and 
leeply impressive. This is a composition which makes extraordi 
nary demands upon its exponent. It is a kind of musical phan- 
tasmagoria covering a wide range of expression and comprising 
the most strongly contrasted scenes, and it needs to be played with 
the greatest fluency of manner and fertility of resource if all its 
beauty and significance is to be made apparent. 

It was played in just that way by Mr. Bauer, played in a way that 
simplified and illuminated all the difficulties and complexities of the 
score and gave a deep and unfailing interest.—Inquirer, Philadel 
phia 

Those wl were present at Witherspoon Hall last evening en 

yed through the sane art of the interpreter a program that was 
delightful from beginning to end. Opening with breadth, vigor and 
dignity in the Prelude and Fugue in E minor, op. 35, Mendelssohn, 
the pianist gained, as it were, in going as he interpreted the 
mann “Carneval,” with superb effects in contrast peda! and 
and then went in for the refinement of grace in execution and | 
tiful sentiment in the Haydn Fantasia in C, the dair ( 
Brahms Gavotte and the Chopin numbers, the Nocturne E, the 
Ballade in A flat and the “Revolutionary” Etude, for re 
In the final group, in the Schubert Impromptu in B flat a n the 
“Mephisto V: " of Liszt, the arabesques of the p he 
fiorituri were in evidence, and, indeed, the Liszt number bri 
hant display of bravura which revealed one of the mar it 
phases of the pianist’s technical skill and the strer f er 
pretative conceptions. 

Bauer, while ever impressing one with a sense of poise stic 
estraint in his s« work, at the same time does not |} i elf 
n, as ensemble work, bu 

nd I f exhilarating }{ re 
t af flood of brilliant light audience 
was en tic over the evening's 1rk.—Philadelphia Press 


Joseph Joachim School—Concert by Children’s Classes. 


A* enjoyable program of twelve numbers was given 
at Chamber Music Hall last Wednesday afternoon 
these being the players: Masters Willie Browning, Geoi 

/ 


frey Taylor, Murray Taylor, Edwin Holmes, Nicholas and 


Lorraine Roosevelt, Alexander Fachiri, and Misses I 
Taylor, Edith Develin, Jeannette Peene, Jeanette M 
Alpin, Florence Alker, Marjorie Larkin, Florence Wy 
man, Else Burgess, Ethel Wyman, Mildred Holmes 


fhe orchestra class consisted of fourteen young players, 
Florence Alker, Carroll Alker (drum), Hink- 

Willie Browning, Marie Demarest, Edith 
Edwin T. Holmes, Jr., Marjorie Larkin, Jean- 
McAlpin, Jeannette Peene, Eleanor Taylor, Geoffrey 


as follows: 
ley Arnold, 
Develin, 
ett 
Taylor, Murray Taylor, Florence Wyman 

Nell H 
sistant, and Paul Morgan, ’cello, may well be proud of 
the 
he young pupils, 


Geraldine Morgan, the director; Morgan, as- 


results achieved, in many cases in very brief time 
many of them, showed decided talent, 
and with taste 


playing without the notes, in good time, 





and expression The advanced students appeared on 
Monday of s week, too late for extended mention in 
this issue 

Miss Cecile Louise Castegnier, in the artist class of 
Ek. M. Bowman's piano pupils, gives a recital at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall this Wednesday morning at 11 
o clock, assisted by Mr. Fleming, baritone, and Mr. Grie 
nauer, violoncellist. Miss Castegnier will play selections 


irom the standard compositions of Schumann and Chopin, 
and lesser pieces by MacDowell and others 


a ED FOR NEXT SEASON—Artist piano 
teacher, gentleman preferred; leading conserva- 
tory not in New York, but in large city. Address 
“Musicus,” care of THe MustcaL Courier, St. James 
Building, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





Organist and Conductor of the 
Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
Organ Privileges in New York and Brooklyn. 




































































‘ a Kaltenborn Orchestra and the People’s Choral Union, re- iggestive in the last three numbers of the progran 
f a Correspondence. ‘ cently organized in New Haven, will be at the Hyperion Elizabeth’s Prayer,” “Dreams” and the “Funeral March.’ 
4 Theatre the second evening. Madame Skabo, the Nor [he orchestra did splendid work, and has shown marked 
1 WORCESTER. Ww egi: composer; Willis Alling, pianist; Kaltenborn improvement under the skillful dire m of its leader. Onc 
. aa a String Quartet and the opera “Carmen” by a company ts best numbers was “Dreams yy Wagner Al ¢ 
: ee ee from the American School of Opera, New York, under the tenderness of this « ming nposition was y 
LD AVID BISPHAM, baritone, gave a recital in Horti- direction of Wm. G. Stewart, will be the attractions for ght out, and the applause ca r its repe 
cultural Hall on the evening of Tuesday, March 18, the third day. Mr. McGibeny has never played better than on th 
under the auspices of the Friday Morning Club. Hartrorp Nores the lection being pre-eminently s d to | 
Ihe Ten Virgins,” a cantata by Alfred Gaul, was sung John M. Gallup, one of the foremost organists in New ent number was the adagio and fi r: 
, March 31 in the Old South Church by the quartet and England, completed twenty-five years of continuous service Second Wieniawski Concerto for \ n and or« ra, op 
chorus choir, under the direction of Dana J. Pratt. Miss as organist and musical director at the South Church, Hart- 22 For encore Mr. McGibeny played Sauret ur g 
Clara Sexton, soprano; Mrs. Etta Burgess, contralto; A. ford, Easter Sunday, and was publicly presented with a ent of the melody fr cia” Sex 
' \. Gould, baritone nd M. B. Makay, tenor, were the solid silver tea set and a set of Dickens works at the Miss Igelmann’s reac Elizabeth 
soloists ose of the morning services tist rhough her r t of a qua 
The eal pleasure the « t 2g came in the s S y The pera Pinatore”’ will be given h Wag in ging Vays | es t 
M Clara Sexton, who gave “Son of My Soul” and e t Parsons Opera House, Hartford, | I ympa pretation 
: W n Crieth in the Streets” in a most ar manner he production promising to rival the bes [ 1Si¢ f this ) a t 
E. J organist, and Miss Bertha Gould, piar Che cast ir des Mrs. F. A. Smith, Mrs. Nell \ rer n of the progran ew er 
t the accompanists The whole work was we aids, M V. P. Marwick, Elbert Couch, George Mal playing of a fur ln 
giver Wm. G ERZAHLER Indianapolis Symphony Orc 
, Otto Roth, violinist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra N 
: was the sisting artist at the Friday Morning Club meet INDIANAPOLIS. Karl S der has resig é ry 
ng April 14. The program consisted of a sonata, piano Metropolitan S$ 1 \ fg d in 
and lin, César Franck, Miss Tucker and Rot INDIANAP 8, April “7 t pend the s er, being y s 
three duets from “Love Will Find a Way,” Brahms, Mrs [): RING the pa ec s Zelde t Bauer ( R. Kiene rect lire I 
K ind Mrs. Miller, and violin solos from Wagner } peared in this y, the latter giving an af South Side Ma r : p of 300 
and Godard, Mr. Rotl rnoot 4] on Mar 22 The enthusiasm with which The next er s be giver April ¢ 
[he second organ recital at the Church of the Unity ir. B - re ed , y p f of t Mr. K W t 
w given April 16 by B. J. I of Boston, assisted by t Ir uy lier g ally d and crit t é g é r g a 
N Knapp, contralto of the church quartet. The follow al. can es wt API 1 a way pleasing t a “ 
ing program was rendered 1 Chorale, Zamba e most se - J K r esigned S$ | e English 
dini; Fanta in G major, Bach; And: flat ma recital was pupils of the Indian i H 1, W é been v t for 
jor, Westenholme Gens Duce Splendi “Hora ( ' 1e conservatory Thos« y¢ t c " ) 
Novissima,” H. W. Parker; And a », Bacl t nart Stone, Miss Goebel and W H. W ¢ g t ig 
llegro from Concerto in F major, Ri Cavatina from Wiss An - fiel. Master Chester Jo- ( al M ( ir. Will n 
s.’ Gluck; “Stay Yet Awhile Thou Golden » Dice B. Dan Miss Mae rva 
en; Rondo, Godard, Impr ition ona <s Mr. Me thea Smith, M Sue 
Chi Hymn Tune, Mr. Lang. The next recital will be Smith I gton 
gi George Golding, organist of rch, assisted Mrs. Alice Fleming Evans had irge of the concert t t ! ' 
by the church quartet, May given at the William McKinley S nm Tuesday, March ; ’ 
V Heinrich, tenor, of B n, W give two sub P 1€ proce g ed to buy a flag and staff for the ~ Gon 
( ttals May 7 Men al Hall ling Some ent ians of the city N é g by the puy e Conser of 
M nges k é s of tl hurches took part ' M under the ection of Edgar Cawley. VW 
rf er April 1 nning the musical year On § y, March ‘ é 
Phe t decided change was at the Piedmont Congrega- gave an vable s : 
t ( h, where in place the former quartet a and Homer van Wie Or g n March 15 
r and soloists fu , The present Ki; ee Licht” ene G rs rt He 
Herbert Johnson, of e Ruggles Street Quartet Homer van ie. F.N rd Talt g Nort } 1 Western States with a 
will be followed by I Williams and other The fifth reci f lin Orchestrz ¢ g past $s 
estival sts. Miss Janet Spencer, who has d at the re n is, 1911 High i s r f the f wing aken from the 
been contralto soloist Sunday evenings, will sing at the on March 4 i (M Jour 
the Holyoke Oratorio Society April 17 fc wing afternoon Miss Nina Belle Anderson ! r i é Ur Ag naster o! 
SIX bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ga of Miss Ruby Lane, assisted by Miss a Conner & t ents’ led M te people to expect 
: . the Worcest . in interesting musical program of class . nted. 
5. It Miss Jeannette > y ‘ ; t ess their ap 
T f lights r neetings of the ale consiste i t n the audience 
n the bit of playing I red by the nic Quartet, as ; S was roused to 
I Worcester 5 y Hugh McGibeny recital giver e greatest ¢ usiast Every number was encored 
exhibition mt cutheran Church played ur M Car ] ¢ arr gave a song rt al recently in the 
April 15 23. The exhil fact which the not se¢ Presbyt n Church, of ville : 
fteri 1 the 15th, ar McGibeny always r characte CONWELL I HAYER 
e to be features the ng as she does th t re r w 
he | ne April 22 anist, nor did her numbers “in lighter CLEVELAND. 
ncert \ ger a nti east from the otherwise classical pr imei Ape - 
‘ re ng quartet number was the compos 
gone far and wide to gat len > Imperial University at S Ty! Sing y org: ed, gave their thirty 
strt r Vendredis.” first ¢ t g d spirit that 
The death of J. Melville H er, of Brookline, who oc- composed of Hugh M re ave characte d ep e. From de 
upied the pos I f bas the quartet of Piedmont idt, Rudolph Koster : ng upon t nce b has 
Ct } W é 5 hock to his Worcester dt e to the « ty of was ble auditorium t 
? Mr. Horner te the ce in Piedmont choir ric pian by the pupils 
f W. A. Howland and gave gene itisiaction } direct s Piano C 
Miss Clara Sextor B 1, formerly of the Old lege, took place at the | n March 7 
Sor Cc} has been engag a soprano of the Uni- At the same place sev Stella Haehl 
tarian Church, Roxbury, Philip Hale organist and di- presented her upils Ida Langsen 
rector. Miss Sexton will give a song recital in Springfield amp, pupil of } Lillie Adam umbers wet 
May 1! thores vialy joyed by the friends of the students partic 
thoroughly enjoyed by the friends of the students partic 
pating 
NEW HAVEN. On the same evening. March 12, an operatic recital wa 
New Haven, Conn., April 3, 19 given by the pupils of Eduard Neel, assisted by the Ph 
harmonic Quartet, Charles T. Hansen ganist, and Mis 
B ny wi s twice in one Lulu Brow D 
peci 1 absence of ght years, is Max Le P he pron 
ill 1 e my privilege to chronicle again, Indianapolis, and several years ago 
ganization last October was one of the over the g of | younger pu 
i tures of the Yale Bi-Centennial, and as the who is f recognized 
kets of admission were in the hands of former graduates pupils pr ted n ably a p1 
rom all parts of the country, it cannot be said to be a Music Rooms on } 
cal affair. The appearance last evening was under the “The | rpeans” is the name give 
spices of the Conne Teachers’ Annuity Guild, and of the junior pupils of Miss Lester, 
1e result of their con efforts resulted in a crowded urday afternoon. The meetings ar: 
1OUSE A keen disappointment was felt by many owing to to the rules of parliamentary law, 
rof. S. S. Sanford’s inability to play. A most delightful discuss being the lives of the comy 
substitute, however, was Josef Slivinski. His playing of sical setting of the compositions on wl i 
the Rubinstein D minor Concerto was a very remarkable working ar i : Mr pos- 
piece of work. Miss Lester’s recitals are always characterized by some-  sesses re e talent, and his f e wil watched 
The last concert of the New Haven Symphony Orches- thing novel nal, the aim being to make the ly w teres Tt chestra ler l 
tra was probably the finest success in its history. This of music intellectual and interesting, as ll as technical. the “Magic Flut é e, and an 
local band has certainly made most remarkable progress At the last meeting of the club the children tried to decide Spinning Top,” by Gillet rt s 
under its new conductor, Edgar Stillman Kelly. Profes- ag to whether vocal or instrumental music was most ex 1 
sor Sanford, of the musical department of Yale, was the pressive, those participating in the debate being Julia violinist, of 
soloist. His playing was superb, and by many thought Martens, Louise Pfisterer, Marie Wilson, May Berry, Edna rt of April 8 esenting the 
never to have been equaled by him. Flowers and wreaths Gelderman, Ruth Schumm, Stella Burchett, Anna Born f Sinding; a Serenade, by Bois 
galore were showered up on him, and a huge silver loving Ruth Martens, Minnie Pfisterer and Ruth Howe. The ricic by S Saéns Her 
cup was presented to him by members of the faculty. first three took prizes in the order named. Papers on the 1 r, | lays the qua 
Nordica had a large and appreciative audience at her re- debate were interspersed with piano selections by the same e v y of a pup f Mar 
cent recital. participants panied M De Muth, and also 
=. A. Leopold, the prominent vocal instructor of both The last symphony concert of the season was given on 1, 31, N 2 Mrs. O. A 
New Haven and Hartford, sails for Europe June 28, to be March 10, and as the culmination of a most successful f itr ss n ing 
absent some three months series, at least artistically, was of special interest. The ex On Good Friday evening he S La Word f 
The May festival of the Connecticut Music Teachers’ As- istence of the Symphony Orchestra is due almost entirely Christ,” by Dubois, was given at the Old Stone Churcl 
sociation will be held in New Haven, May 5, 6 and 7. The to the energy and generosity of its director, Karl Schneider, 7 choir, consisting of Mrs. Anna Newcomt umaker 
prominent features will be an organ recital by William C. who, besides organizing it, has for three years been the Anna Medlin Cochrane, Edwin H. Doug! nd Wal! 
Carl, the usual promenade concert, Richard Strauss’ melo- main factor in its financial as well as artistic success. The ter C. Howell, with William B. Col gan und choir 
drama, “Enoch Arden,” preceded by a half hour of song result is an orchestra which is a credit to Indianapolis. master, was assisted on this occas y Mrs. M. R. For 
by Miss Bianca Holley, a New York soprano; Rac Thom- The community is indebted to Mr. Schneider, and to the Mrs. F. C. Cole, Miss Edna He n, Walter Scott 
ton La Vake, violinist, and the usual amateur concerts. women composing the board of directors, but it has not Roland Meacham. This work of Dul contains some 
“The Servian Romances,” a song cycle, by the Asylum supported their efforts as deserved. It is hoped, however, splendid dramatic and musi were we 
Hill Quartet, of Hartford, will be given. Mrs. H. H. A. that this splendid organization shall be a permanent one. brought out. * principal s f; to the tenor 
Beach, the Boston pianist, assisted by Mme. Isadora Mar- To those familiar with the history of the Symphony and baritone, but the choruses are relieved w ar 
tinez, soprano, are booked for Tuesday afternoon, and the Orchestra and its uncertain fate, there was something sional soprano solo The “Stabat Mater,” the “Fi 
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Word” and the “Prayer” at the end are the portions 
which would please a Puritan taste most, being strongly 
impregnated with the devotional spirit. 

At Calvary Church Easter evening, the cantata “The 
Resurrection,” by Charles Fenton Manney, was sung. It 
is an extremely interesting and virile work, which is quite 
new. Tlie members of the choir are Mrs. Bishop Searles, 
Miss Schulz, Warren Whitney and Alfred Cogswell ; Miss 
Bingham, organist and director. Mrs. Day Luther Ander- 
son supplied for Miss Schuiz on this date. 

The Singers’ Club filled an engagement in Elyria, April 
2. There was a very large” and appreciative audience and 


numerous encores. Mr. Hodges and Mr. Braggins were 
the soloists, and Mr. Agnew sang the incidental solo in 
“The Farewell of Hiawatha.” This was the “banner” 
evening of the “People’s Institute Course” at the First 
Congregational Church. 

Hermann C. Kortheuer recently gave his farewell 
series of Wagner lectures on “Tristan and Isolde.” The 
second and third evenings, dealing with the second and 
third acts, were unusually fine. The last act, with its cul- 


the fall, after an absence of several years. Cleveland re 
grets losing a musician of his attainments, but is not sur 
prised that he seeks a wider sphere of activity than is af 
forded here. 

The pupils of Henry Miller held one of their frequent 
informal recitals at the studio in the Arcade, March 22. 
The pleasantly interspersed piano and violin numbers in- 
troduced the following students: Charles Lemperly, Flor- 
ence Haffemeister, Elsa Wood, Emile Fisher, Allegra 
Johnson, Oliver Nungesser, Ruth Brush, Otto Elias, Lydia 


minating intensity, gave one a very vivid suggestion of the 
actual presentation of the music drama. 
that Mr. Kortheuer will resume his work in New York in 


It is announced 





Wallace, Mary Coates, Bretislav Zizka, Walter Williams 
and Mabel Keeser. _ - 





PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ver Régisseur de la Scéne de I’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In 


st. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. Voice 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


si: ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal bassos of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Cultivation. 


OLD ITALIAN METHOD 


SPECIALTIES; Equalizing the V pice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 
Studio: 3 East i4th St., New York. 





aa rue Raynouard. Mme, Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ctice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
¢, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

lass and single lessons, 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 





1424 Pacific 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 


SOPRANO. 
Street, Brooklyn. 





go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SCHOO: 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
eent, Conversation, 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





ON RUSSIAN 
LIFE AND MUSIC. 





Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
Prom May until October. 
Odensegade 4, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 





-AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





VIOLINISTE. 


Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 1o rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


Mme. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 





ELIZABETH D. 


LEONARD, 


CONTRALTO, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





4 rue de la Renaissance l’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF, DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 








Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. | 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Supplementary Education. 








MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 22 rue de Chaillot. 








M. J. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Com ‘ique, Théatre Lyrique, Vv 


*rofessor of “Mime.” 

Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, | 
Pantomime, &c. 

3 Rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
francs, post free.) 


Private lessons by M . Kimon, 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 


Church, 
| PARK AVENUE, 


SUMMER TERM. 
FRIEDA 








Management of 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


111 West 114th Street, 
WoLrsoHn Musica. 


Mr. 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


CHARLOTTE BABCOCK, 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Private address : 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
New York. 
BuREAU 


and Mrs, 


New York, 


KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 


SCHERHEY, 


OCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Concert, 


Oratorio, Opera. STUDIO: 780 
Cor. 73d St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy- ninth, 1182. 
STENDER 


SoprRANo. 


ConcERT OR ORATORIO. 


Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave. 


Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. | 


L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 








iomentnry 09 and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 
@’ Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 





Mug. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 





BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE, 
Théétre Royal, a id. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
ss West Eighty-fifth St., 


Maker ofthe 








New York. 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


The Finest and Largest Collection of 


19 East 23d Street, New York. 


and ’Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and ‘CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS. 


Old Violins and 'Cellos in America. 


ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 











PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


| 


| Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


NEW YORK. 


SOPRANO. 
Recital, Consent and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction, 


Address: 205 West sé6th Street, New York. 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE, 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York 














HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 





- London, E ngland. 


Edeumwd Owens. 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Trainin 
and the Different R 
Special Classes for Caetaane on each 
Monday and Thursday from gs to 7. 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July rst to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 


of Madame Moartant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


for Voice, Style, 


rtoires. 


Westminster, London, England. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 40 West Twerity-eighth Street. | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. lon fackson, | 
—s Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
ore the public. | 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. | 


STIN 





MISS HELENA AUGUS 
PIANIST. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Concerts, Recitals, etc. 


—~ 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mes. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 





600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


| Address care T 


| MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
&4 New Bond Street, 


London 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


2 Clifton Gardens, 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Distion. 
7 Dorset Square N. V London 
(Near Baker Srotes station.) 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Teacher, 


REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER 


Maida Vale 





WILL YEAR 


HE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 


Venezia 65, Milan, It« 
7. 





This space will be devoted to piano compositions by | 


HENRY XANDER. 

Published by JOHN F.ELLIS& CO 

937 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success, 


CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 
WILEY, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. 


1658 Riverside. 


*Springtide.” f 





Telephone 





Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory | 
and Harmony. 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Kathrin Hilke, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 
142 West ‘18th Street. NEW Yous 











in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


: . * ® . ® 
Sisnore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 
Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 
MATILDE MARCHESI, of Paris. 
CONCERT. ORATORIO. OPERA 





J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 


Atlanta, Ga 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Itallan Violins. 





Oi Cd 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Prepares Roma “Pure Quint”’ Strings. 


382 Union Square East, 
NEW _YORK CITY, 


CARL FISCHER, B 6,8 & 10 Fourth Ave., New York. 





IN OVELTIES. 


The Lizard and the Frog, 
La Rose Intermezzo, 


a bright, snap 
novelty by 
a charming number in valse tempo and 

a favorite every where. 


Our Wedding Day Waltz. 


Bridal Chorus, Miserere from I] Trovatore, arranged oe M. Tobani, 


Teng ggg 
eo. F. Morse, 


50c. 
E. Ascher, 50c. 


This is certainly a novelty and in- 
troduces Carmen, Tannhauser, 


65c. 


All of above also published for Orchestra and Ban 


| MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. 


“THE METRONOME.” 


profession. 


Subscription, $1.00 per annum ; 


A complete stock of imported sheet music and 
Books. All well-known publishers are represented. 


A monthly published in the interest of the musical 


10 cents each copy. 
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ARE IDEAL 
ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN PIANOS paris 





CREATIONS OF 
ENDEAVOR. 




















THE BALDWIN COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 


1900. 





OHIO. 














STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0. 


EASE 
IANOS. 


Factories: West 43d Street 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


iygency Founded IS70 


Concert Direction 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Musik w 


rincipal Agency for flusic Teachers Apply for Catal 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sresden, Germany. 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal! | 


The Stern naa ol of Music. 


FOUNDED ias 


r, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


22a moranergeratra asse (Philharmonie), Bertin, Ss. W. 
Royal P ) STAV HOLLAENDER, D 


Beide 
x 


Tharges 
“Dp 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, i9 





THE NEW “LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati ——— of Music 


MISS SLARA BAUR, Directress 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The rvat ates DELIGHTTULLY Loc ATED or t 
those soeki ng a musical educat after the best he FINEST Bt DING “DEVOTED 10 MUSIC IN 
method é fore st Eur ean Conservatories AMERICA, 

tte y includes some of the leading Artists , 8) 20¢ i 

nd Mu ans of America For catalo 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with re MISS. CLARA oe 
spect to ment, home comfort and luxurious ‘ 
surround Highland Av ad Os k “7 cING INNATI ono, U.S.A 





A. B. CHASE 


_PIAN OS. 


mcert 


at NORWALK, OHIO. 


of Tue M ( RIER 


Factory 


REFERENCE I tor-in-Chie 


HUGO GOR LITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewshi's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelih 











AMERICAN TOVRBR OF KUBELIA, 1901-1902 
Under Management of 


MR DANIEL FROHMAN (a MR HVGO GORLIGZ 

















ASHTON N’S ROY AL AGENCY 


PN “el tr , 
ak Pe Concert, 
4° Tie Theatrical, 

ye ’ * 

> Variety. 


Concerts arranged and managed. 


ent for Drawing Ro 


ed, Tours and 


The Roval Age 


Artists introduc 
m t-ntertainments 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


CHARLES HIN G, 


312 Regent Street, London, W 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITA DIRECTED AND MANAGI 


.™ 


THE skes Good Art 


ONCORDE 
ONCERT 
ONTROL 


ists Only 


Telephon 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 


TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 





gsrmway & SONS are tlt nly manufacturers who make 
parts of 


casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


their Pianofort luding the 


of the full metal frames), in their own factories 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
»pposite 120th Street, New York City 


Island City, « 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTWOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOS TON 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CQO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 





PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK 





E CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the a Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present breterred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


x 
SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 


BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 


SOHMER 





22d Street. | 


musical taete, and 


| sce appeal to the most critical 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day thaz 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity ane 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, 


lass 


BLUMENBERG PRESS. 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 














